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CHRISTMAS 


Donald Frisk 
w 


ae is under attack! But, then, that is 
nothing new. From the day Herod tried to 
trick the wise men into revealing the place of the 
Christ-child’s birth there has been an undying en- 
mity between the world and Christmas. True, for a 
few days each year the world so far forgets itself as 
to imagine there is no conflict. When carols ring upon 
the air and candles glow in cheery windows, when 
the eyes of laughing children reflect the multi-colored 
lights of the decorated tree and all mankind breathes 
the atmosphere of kindliness and good will, there is 
a surrender to the spirit of Christmas. But be not 
deceived; it is but for the moment. 

Today Herod is replaced by Hitler, the mercenary 
armies of long ago are superseded by tanks and guns, 
and still the words are true, “In Rama was there a 
voice heard, lamentation and great mourning, Rachel 
weeping for her children and would not be consoled, 
because they are not.” Bullying dictators strut upon 
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the earth, evil reigns in high places, the worldly wise 
“see the price of everything and the value of noth- 
ing,’ but still there are some who have seen a Star 
and have believed in a Babe whose ‘‘name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, 
the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.’’ And 
so the battle goes on between the spirit of the world 
and the spirit of Christmas. I, for one, have no 
anxiety as to the outcome. The Herod of the man- 
sion and the Child of the manger have been in 
conflict before, and always the.Child has won. 
More critical is the attack upon Christmas by 
its friends. Here is no pitched battle with clearly 
drawn lines, but rather a subtle disloyalty to the 
spirit of Christmas itself. Can it ever be appropriate, 
for example, to observe the season in such a way 
that the salesgirl, the postman, and the delivery 
boy dread its coming? If the shoving and pushing 
of our shopping expeditions lead us to sigh, ‘‘T’ll 
be glad when Christmas is over,’’ we may be sure 
we haven’t caught its spirit. Not that the giving 
and receiving of gifts is wrong; it is the overempha- 
sis of them which is wrong. Christmas ought to be 
an island of tranquility in the midst of the world’s 
turmoil. On that one day, if ever, we should be 
quiet enough to hear the angels sing. All too pas- 
sively we have permitted a noisy, hurrying com- 
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mercialism to invade the sanctity of Christmas, 
and now we have a battle on our hands if we are 
to keep the holy season as it should be kept. But a 
spiritual Christmas is worth fighting for, because 
it alone leaves the soul aware of the glory of the 
Lord which shone round about the shepherds on 
that first night of good tidings. 

No one really keeps Christmas until he kneels 
in reverent awe before the manger-cradled Babe 
who is the revelation of the deepest reality in the 
heart of God. Nor can Christmas be kept one day 
only, for if we have seen Him—really seen Him— 
all life is different. Only in a perpetual observance 
of Christmas can we protect our children from the 
tragedy of having received nothing but presents 
for Christmas. 


With God ina 


CONCENTRATION CAMP 
| a Ragnhild C. Matson 


HAT THE TRIAL of your -faitty being more 
precious than of gold that perisheth, though 


it be tried with fire, might be found unto praise and 
honor and glory at the appearing of Jesus var 
[sb err ede : 

February of nineteen hundred and Fatt yet ee 
marked an eventful month in the history of Shang- 
hai, for it was then that most of its‘ “enemy na- 
tionals,’’ as the Japanese called us, were scattered 
to various concentration camps. Shanghai had no 
less than seven camps in its vicinity, besides one 
camp in the interior, where a huge number of its 
internees was sent. | 

All who were assigned to the Chapei camp on 
February 25, 1943, were ordered to meet at the 
C.C.C. by ten o'clock in the morning. I awoke 
that Thursday with praise in my heart for the 
beautiful sunshine the Lord sent us on that winter 
day. It seemed to speaks of the inner sunshine of 
Page eight 
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his love, which we were to experience during the 
months which lay ahead. At the C.C.C. we were 
packed into buses which drove us out to the camp. 

The Chapei camp was a former Chinese uni- 
versity campus. Its six or seven acres of ground 
were surrounded by barbed wire fencing, and well 
guarded by Japanese armed guards. Two three- 
story buildings served as sleeping quarters for over 
one thousand internees, as offices, camp infirmary, 
kitchen, and what not! We did not have much 
‘to say during those moments when we were com- 
mencing a new chapter in our lives. I could only 
bow to the sovereign will of God and accept all 
that would await us as from him. The Lord 
flooded my- heart with joy and peace, which proved 
to me that he does keep in perfect peace those whose 
mind is stayed on him. 

We. were assigned to various duties about the 
camp. Badges were worn to designate the type of 
work we were doing. Some were labeled ‘‘Kitchen,”’ 
others “‘Scullery,”’. ‘“‘Floor Monitor,’ “‘Infirmary 
Doctor,’ “‘Infirmary Nurse,”’’ ‘‘Nursery,’’ etc. We 
hardly. had the physical strength to do our work, 
due to the unnourishing food we were given during 
those months; .°~ 

Perhaps the three most trying things about our 
concentration. camp; life were hunger, (the . camp 
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fed us, but it did not satisfy our appetite), lack of 
privacy, and being cut off from the outside world 
as far as getting any authentic news. 

It would have been most difficult to have lived 
on the camp diet for seven months. ‘The Lord knew 
this, so he made it possible for us to receive one 
package a month from relatives or friends living 
in Shanghai. God laid it upon the hearts of a 
group of dear Chinese Christians to send some of 
us, whom they knew, a package of foodstuff each 
month. What a break to the monotony of our 
diets! “These were real luxuries to us. Truly, our 
Lord does far above what we can ever ask or think! 

Space does not permit me to go on and tell 
about the makeshift school which was set up for 
the children in camp, our epidemics of whooping- 
cough and measles among the children, our first 
camp baby born in a dirty store-room, since that 
was the only empty room available for the poor 
mother. 

There is another side to this camp life which I 
should like to share with you. With only the side 
I have mentioned it would have been an unbearable 
experience, but, thank God, there was also a bright 
side, a side which made the unbearable bearable and 
full of joy. 

It is marvelous how God uses trying experi- 
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ences to bring us to a fuller knowledge of him. 
We do not learn to know God in a living way 
from text books, or merely by attending church 
faithfully. We learn to know God as God by pass- 
ing through bitter experiences in life and meeting 
him in them. The “fiery furnace’’ is never so 
narrow that we cannot make room for a Fourth 
Bek Sek bet Aap 

How easy has it not been for us to say we 
believe the Bible from cover to cover. Do we really 
believe it? The Lord had to show me that I did 
not believe all that is written in the Word. We 
read, ‘‘As for God, his way is perfect,’ 
things work together for good to them that love 
God, to them who are called according to his 
purpose.’ I sincerely thought I believed every word 
of this, but God put his finger on “‘his way is pert- 
fect, and-on - the) :"All things*..of Rom.. 8:28, 1 
could see how some things work together for good, 
but we read “‘all things’ do, yes, even what we 
were passing through in camp. I believe I am 
speaking to some dear reader who knows what I 


again, ‘‘All 


mean when [I say it humbles us to make these 
discoveries, and we fall low at his feet and say, 
“Lord, I want to believe this, wilt thou have it 
wreught out in my life.’’ Praise God, he did it, 
and ever since then I can truthfully say, “‘As for 
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God, his way ts perfect,’’ and, ‘‘All- things * work 
together for good to them that love God, to them.’ 
who are called according to his purpose.” | 
God was gracious to us, and day by day. he 
proved his faithfulness. When we reached the point 
where our faith seemed to have left us; God still 
remained faithful! I can say, Christ was my strength 
when physical strength failed, Christ was my peace 
in the midst of confusion, Christ was my joy when 
the surroundings were anything but joyful; yes, 
Christ was everything! [I would not have missed 
those experiences for anything. Those months were 
saturated with God’s love and mercy! Truly, God’s 
Ways are unsearchable. How we do praise him! 


AFimy Adventure 
IN AUSTRALIA 
Chaplain Kenneth R. Strom 


OR SEVERAL DAYS we had been sailing in the 
Pec, seas. ‘Through binoculars we had watched 
the coral islands slip by in the distance. We stopped 
over night at one such island, lying like a great 
emerald in the sea, its shores lined with lazy palms. 
Friendly, chattering natives in out-rigger canoes 
paddled out to ships to sell their wares. Everything 
sold at the same price, ‘“‘five dollars,’’ whether it 
was a dozen bananas or a grass skirt. 

A day after leaving the island, approximately 
one week out of Australia, a small book published 
by the army public relations department was given 
to every man on board. Now, at long last, we 
knew where we were going. Here was a lesson in 
One sitting on how to get along in the land of the 
“Aussies.” Such words as florin, billy, tram, and 
cobbler were soon heard all over the ship. One lad 
was trying to develop an Australian accent and 

Page thirteen 
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is Preaching 
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was as much a failure at it as is Hollywood. For- 
tunately most of the soldiers were not as ignorant 
as our “G.I.’’ (as the soldiers refer to each other) 
whe asked his first Aussie friend where he learned 
to speak English and if all Australians were white- 
skinned. 

What do you know about Australia, about the 
islands of the south seas, or the largest of all islands 
—New Guinea? Not much more than we did when 
our boat docked in Brisbane, I’m sure. So come 
with me to a brief history course and get at least 
an idea of what has transpired on this side of the 
world these past three hundred years. 

The northern part of Australia was first sighted 
by white men in 1606, or one hundred and fourteen 
years after Columbus discovered America. Dutch 
and Spanish vessels, extending their knowledge of 
the East Indies, ventured to the coasts of this great 
unknown land. New Guinea was investigated first, 
while Australia remained relatively unknown. It 
took until 1770 and the voyages of Dampier and 
Cook to establish the fact that here was a great 
continent in the southern hemisphere. 

By 1782 the American revolution had closed 
the American colonies to the English practice of 
penal servitude by transportation. England’s jails 
were filled to overflowing with “‘criminals,’’ many 
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- of whom had been so rash as to fall into debt to 
the amount of $30 or more, or had voiced their 
Opinions about the conduct of the government. 
What should be done with them? The answer was 
“New Holland,’’ as Australia was then called, a 
great empty land with endless opportunities. The 
British government narrowly missed the great op- 
portunity of sending some 50,000 Loyalists, at the 
time starving in the slums of England, to found 
the new colony. This unfortunate mistake, the sub- 
stitution of convicts for free men, cost the English 
many troubled years. 

This is the historical background of our little 
“great” ally under the Southern Cross, halfway 
around the globe from us. But between the dates 
of the founding of the first colony in the vicinity 
of Sydney in 1787, to the birth of Australia as a 
commonwealth, a nation united in democratic prin- 
ciples, in 1901, is a dramatic story of the struggle 
of a great people. One quickly sees in it the parallel 
of our own history; struggling colonies, trouble and 
misunderstanding with the home country, daring 
explorations, gold discovery, and so on through a 
long list of experiences that confirm our bond. of 
brotherhood in the struggle for freedom. | 
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Somebody shouted “‘land,’’ and the deck-rails 
were immediately strained by pushing crowds. That 
day seemed at least forty-eight hours in duration. 
The next afternoon we were tramping up streets 
lined with quaint houses on stilts and with fairy- 
tale decorations. Our first stop was at one of the 
many Australian race tracks. After a month of 
loafing on board ship the packs seemed to weigh a 
ton. It was hot, a tropical climate we thought, and 
hibiscus and bouganville vines reminded the writer 
of Miami, Florida. But that night we were not 
quite sure whether we were in Alaska or Australia. 
Cold? It was so cold we put on all the extra cloth- 
ing we could find in our packs, and still we froze. 
The next morning the chaplain’s first task was to 
find the mail we had waited for. The driver took 
my breath away as we sped down the winding 
streets on the “‘wrong”’ side of the road. At every 
corner I expected a head-on collision. Some of our 
expectations in regard to this new country were 
confirmed, others corrected. The cities were much 
like our own, the people friendly and kind. 

Civilian churches in Australia have gone “all 


9% 


out’? to welcome and serve the American soldier. 
Sunday evenings saw the churches filled to capacity, 
with a great proportion of the congregation being 


made up of American soldiers and nurses. ‘‘Offer- 
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ings were never larger,’ said an appreciative minister 
to us one evening. Frequently our men could be 
seen dropping pound notes ($3.23) into the offering 
plates. After the evening services supper was served 
free to all in the parish hall, as eager and happy 
voices lost the cares of ugly war in the old hymns 
of the church. We will never forget the enthusiastic 
singing and the solid assurance of the Australians’ 
favorite hymn, ‘““The Fight Is On, Oh Christian 
Soldier.’’ During the week many boys found homes 
open to them and enjoyed for a few hours the 
atmosphere of home. These men found what they 
sought for when they came to town, wholesome 
relaxation, friends, and a touch of home. ‘Those 
who looked for sin and shame found that too, and 
in their conversation was bitterness, emptiness, and 
anger. 

If we chaplains had filled all the invitations ex- 
tended to preach in the local churches we would 
have had no time for our own work. It was a 
joy and a privilege, however, to preach to and to 
exchange choirs with these friends whenever possible. 

One of the memorable experiences was a train 
ride to northern Queensland. Now, after months in 
New Guinea, even a Queensland train would look 
good, but at the time we thought we had discovered 
the inspiration of our famous ““Toonerville Trolley”’ 
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cartoon. The story is told about a local resident 
who complained at the slow progress the train was 
making to a nearby town. The train guard told 
him in no uncertain terms that if he didn’t like it 
he could get off and walk. To this came the reply, 
“IT would, but my friends are not expecting me so 
soon.’ Hard seats, no doors between cars, dirty 
as could be, and rough as riding a roller-coaster. 
The nights were “‘nightmares’’ more than anything 
else. More cold weather, and lying on the floor and 
on the seats, piled like cord-wood, we tried to sleep. 
During the day we watched the “‘bush’’ country 
through which we were passing and occasionally 
were rewarded by the sight of a kangaroo speeding 
in graceful, long jumps into the brush. 

We stopped at small towns along the way for 
our meals, and the first morning we looked forward 
to hot, refreshing coffee. “here was a mad rush 
for the ‘“‘chow-line’ even before the train stopped 
rolling. Behind the counters were smiling, motherly 
women, who probably were thinking of their own 
sons scattered on the world’s battle fronts. “They 
took great delight in filling our mess-kits with steak, 
potatoes, eggs, and all the fixings—all this for break- 
fast! But did I say we looked for coffee? My fine 
Swedish concept of that golden brown fluid suffered 
a great set-back. Here was some greenish substance 
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called “‘coffee.’’ Since then I have drunk their tea. 
Australians cook their coffee with milk, and any 
resemblance to a good cup of Swedish coffee is— 
impossible. 

In northern Queensland we settled down in a 
well organized camp to get to work, and work we 
did. Let no one ever say that an American soldier 
does not produce. Planes, engines, supplies and other 
articles of war came from the shops and off the 
boats in record-breaking time that amazed our hosts 
and would have put any war plant back home to 
shame. When the pressure was on, as before the 
now famous “‘Wewak Raid,’ I saw men returning 
to work after twelve hours a day and keep on until 
midnight, evening after evening, without orders to 
do so—and without overtime pay. But in spite of 
their busy program they found time to construct 
a chapel seating about 200 men, and furnished it 
with benches, pulpit and altar. Here they found 
solace at the end of the day, or early before working 
hours in the morning. The choir’s singing of the 
old hymns, the preaching of the ageless gospel, and 
the retreat from the confusion gave strength for 
another day. One of the most inspiring services was 
the communion service. Quietly, penitently, the 
men received the sacraments while the sweet music 
of a vibraharp carried their thoughts heavenward. 
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They were deeply mindful of the forgiving sacrifice 
of the Lord of men. 

During the week a goodly number gathered for 
Bible discussion and devotions. A chapter of the 
Service Men’s Christian league was organized. Real- 
istic problems of the Christian church were discussed 
and studied. Projects for the advancement of the 
chapel work and the Christian church as a whole 
were worked out. One such was a ‘“‘Men and Mis- 
sions Sunday”’ that netted over $224 for missions 
through the channels of 19 different denominations. 
Is this not a challenge to our home churches? 


« “Ke x 


After fourteen months in the army, came the 
break I was looking for. I was granted a fifteen 
days’ leave. From New Guinea, where I was then 
stationed, I flew by fast bomber to the mainland, 
and then by transport plane to the large cities of 
the south. The sky was clear and the night very 
dark when suddenly a few thousand feet below us 
lay a great jewel, sparkling in its setting of black 
velvet. It was Brisbane, the third largest city of 
Australia. Just to see a great city aglow with lights 
again was almost like a lighthouse in the dark, 
‘something we hope to come back to some day. I 
had been there twice before, so the next day I flew 
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on to Sydney, the oldest and largest of Aussie cities. 
You have heard of the beautiful and practical har- 
bor. No one could exaggerate either attribute. The 
opening from the sea is flanked by two great cliffs, 
majestic guardians of the city. Inside these gates 
the great harbor breaks into many valleys to form 
bay after bay. From the water's edge to the tops 
of the many hills are terraces of red-roofed houses. 
To this city thousands of American soldiers have 
come for rest and relaxation. Here the American 
Red Cross takes them in hand, provides them with 
hotel accommodations, food fit for a king, and re- 
creation—all at a minimum cost. To the Southwest 
Pacific fighting forces “‘Sydney”’ is a magical word. 

Every soldier goes hunting for gifts to send 
home, but usually comes back empty handed. Al- 
most five years of war have left the cupboards bare. 
Occasionally an opal, a lambskin rug, or a koala- 
bear doll is found and sent home to mother, sweet- 
heart or sister. Trams are good transportation at 
a penny a ride—children’s fare for soldiers. Women 
conductors push their way back and forth through 
the cars to collect their fares and give out receipts. 

I wanted to see the federal capital of this country, 
so by train I journeyed two hundred miles to Can- 
berra. Designed by a Chicago architect to follow 
somewhat the pattern of Washington, this small 
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federal city, located in federal territory, has the pos- 
sibility of becoming one of the world’s most beauti- 
ful capitals. It is still young, the government having 
moved there from Melbourne only about twenty 
years ago. On the train a pleasant Scotchman gave 
me a thumbnail description of the city and its 
founding. As we were about to step off the train 
he cordially invited me home for tea. “This house 
could have easily been one transplanted from south- 
ern California. His wife could well have been a 
friendly Swedish mother—but she was from Scot- 
land, too. I was immediately adopted into the family 


The Author Visits a Native Home in New Guinea 
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circle and stayed not for tea but for three days. 
After tea, Mr. O’Malley—there is no question as to 
the nationality of that name—graciously used _ his 
precious petrol to show me the city. We visited the 
capital buildings, and sat in on both branches of 
Parliament, corresponding to our Congress. The 
lower branch reminded me of a townhall session 
with heckling and cat-calls. “The topic for dis- 
cussion seemed to be the lack of sufficient men to 
milk the country’s cows. In the Senate, presided over 
by a white-wigged dignitary, calmness and politeness 
reigned, 

All the federal buildings are of a temporary, 
though beautiful nature. Some day great buildings 
in keeping with a great country will replace them. 
The streets are lined with beautiful pines that 
brought back memories of Minnesota. 

The impressive war memorial building: com- 
mands an excellent view of the city and houses a 
fascinating pictorial and objective story of the Aus- 
tralian participation in the two great wars. On a 
most conspicuous hilltop stands the American em- 
bassy of Virginian-Colonial design, the most beauti- 
ful residence in the city. 

But I must pay tribute to my hosts. They were 
Roman Catholics, accepting me, a Protestant min- 
ister, as a member of the family. Here is a lesson 
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for some of us rather exclusive Covenanters. They 
had the typical Scotch love for music, so I sang all 
the Swedish songs I knew. My Swedish had suffered 
from the silence of two years, but they seemed to 
appreciate it nevertheless. Sunday morning came 
and together we all attended morning mass. I won- 
dered what the congregation thought of me as I 
failed to carry out the ritual of the service. “These 
friends were devout Christians in whose home the 
Spirit of Christ was evident. Soon leave-days were 
over and a plane ride of almost two thousand miles 
brought me back to the jungles of New Guinea and 
the war's reality. 


This largest of all islands, rich in natural re- 
sources which are virtually untapped, is also plagued 
with more diseases than one could name. Mosquitoes 
carry the dreaded fevers of many and deadly varieties, 
ticks infest the grass and shrubs, carrying their 
plagues with them. Skin diseases from extremely 
severe kinds to the merely irritant varieties come 
from many sources, some yet unknown. Moun- 
tains, higher than any in the United States, break 
the cloud-studded skies and form almost impassable 
' barriers. Natives, many of which have been in con- 
tact with Christian missions for a great number of 
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American Cemetery in New Guinea 
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years, have often saved the lives of allied soldiers 
and airmen. For the most part they are a friendly 
group of people. In this country American and Aus- 
tralian soldiers have bitterly learned the meaning of 
Churchill’s famous promise of ‘blood, sweat, and 
tears.”’ 

Somewhere in the jungles of New Guinea, on the 
banks of a muddy river, whose name overnight be- 
came a household word throughout the world, our 
tent city is set up. NHeadquarters are housed in 
thatched buildings skillfully made by the natives. 
Like a great well-oiled machine the routine work 
goes on. Some of the men fight in the endless blue 
skies and others sweat under the relentless sun to 
keep the great metal birds of death in the air. ‘The 
sweat, the toil, the facing of death in the skies are 
the ingredients of a soldier’s life, and out of it all 
come many different finished products. Often I 
hear the combat men tell of their prayers, their fears, 
and their resolutions. Everyone confesses fear and 
the sudden need of a strength greater than their own 
to enable them to face the issues of life and death. 
And many have been awakened to a need that may 
sometime be filled. 

One tall, blond pilot, slightly under the soothing 
' effect of liquor, a glass of which he held in his hand, 
spent a half hour trying to explain to me his in- 
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ward feelings. “‘I have prayed many times on mis- 
sions and God has answered my prayers and given 
me strength I could not of myself produce,’”’ he said. 
Yet here on the ground he seemed to go to pieces and 
for a few moments tried to get out of reality. Do 
not condemn; do not judge. Look, rather, with 
pity and mercy, and pray that God will help and 
forgive them, as well as the world that makes this 
necessary. You have never seen a Jap Zero diving 
at you with the speed of sound, guns spewing death. 
You have never known the indescribable tension and 
fear of the ack-ack bursts that open like black um- 
brellas of death to take you in. You have never 
looked down on the hot, steaming jungles or shark- 
infested seas that lift beckoning fingers. War tears 
you apart and threatens your total being. For the 
others, those who stay on the ground, it is the same 
story with a different mixing of experiences. Pray 
rather, that they will be given strength and a speedy 
end to all this. 

In the midst of all this “‘there is a place of quiet 
rest, near to the heart of God.’ Along the dusty 
road, where the choking, blinding dust rises like a 
fog, is a large olive drab tent topped with a white 
cross. There is a simple altar where lighted candles 
inspire thoughts of the light of life, and a golden 
cross speaks of the suffering and shame of One who 
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bore our sins and deepest sorrows. Shell casings 
hold flowers, God’s beauty that can not be dimmed 
even by war. Row after row of metal crates which 
carried bomb-fins take the place of artistic, padded 
benches. There is no lofty organ, but in the corner 
a small squeeze box does its best to peal out the 
eternal music. Here men come after the heat of the 
day and bow their heads in prayer. Here they for- 
get for a fleeting moment that life is hard and bitter. 
Here God applies the sweet balm of his Spirit that 
heals the wounded soul. Yes, there is a place of 
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peace for men who seek the foundation of the eternal. 
‘They remember the quiet peace of home, the morn- 
ing prayers, or Sunday meditations. When the ser- 
vice is over, with straigtened shoulders and the head 
a bit higher, the men file out into the world again. 


*K *K ok 


Memorial day has come and passed. High on 
a hill that shelters itself by the foot of a great moun- 
tain, the grass is broken by row after row of white 
crosses. [he tropical sun beats down on the broad 
expanse of the valley below that is a beehive of 
activitiy. One can almost imagine that these crosses 
lift eyes that see, as plane after plane rises on silvery 
wings into the freedom of the air. They speak si- 
lently a word of ‘good luck” as the ships dip their 
wings in answer. This day the hill is marked not 
only by crosses but by rows of grimly dressed men, 
nurses in working clothes and high ranking officers 
whose faces bear the furrows of responsibility. “They 
have all come for one purpose, to pay tribute to 
comrades, friends who have paid the price all free- 
dom-loving men are willing to pay that the Stars 
and Stripes shall not be dipped to bondage. ‘The 
general speaks in quiet but resolute words the re- 
dedication of our purpose. He voices our common 
thoughts in the words of the immortal Lincoln, 
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“that these honored dead shall not have died in 
vain.’’ The four chaplains lift our thoughts to God 
who looks down in anguish over the marks of sin 
and strife. Yes, the prayer will be answered—God 
will sustain. Now the flag is slowly raised to the 
tip of the white mast, and the echoing notes of 
“taps’’ sink deep into our souls. The flag is up 
and the surging march of freedom quickens the steps 
of men whose task is still unfinished. Night has 
come, and the sun has slipped out of the golden 
glow; silent darkness reigns. But in the sky bright 
stars lead on, for tomorrow will be another day. 
The sun will shine again. 


SPabn Sunday {Piania 
IN NORTHERN ALASKA 
E. B. Larsson 


ET NO ONE feel troubled or indignant about 
L the title and the inappropriateness of choosing 
such a season and such a day for a picnic. It was 
not premeditated, though the cake and the candy and 
the exercise in the fresh air happened to be there. 

For years I had been wishing to visit our native 
missionaries and the Christians in the Hooper Bay 
district. Years ago I went there two times by dog 
team. That cost about $175 each trip, and took 
four weeks. With people being used to better pay 
these days such a trip now by dog team would have 
taken $250 at least. And, moreover, none of the 
people here wants to make a trip to the “‘flats’’ by 
dog team. 

Since the mission has a plane and a pilot I 
figured on having Mr. Carlson take me down there. 
Even with a plane it is not always easy to get down 
to that district. They have no regular landing fields, 
Page thirty-two 
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so it is best to figure on winter trips or in the spring 
when one can use skiis and land on the snow or 
ice. Even this winter when I asked the mail carrier 
of that district about landing conditions, I was 
told, “‘You had better not plan on going down there 
with any low-powered plane.’ But I have good 
reason for having confidence that our missionary 
pilot uses good judgment most of the time. Once 
only, so far, when he got in one evening last fall 
after it was dark, I could not help but think of the 
saying about the Lord's special protection of children 
and fools. But he landed safely and gave a good 
reason for his late arrival. 

Early this winter I had planned for this trip, 
and brother Carlson and [I had made preparations 
for it, but the weather was against us. When he 
and brother Lindgren came. in the last part of March, 
for our missionary council, I asked him if he still 
was willing to take me to Hooper Bay. Yes, he 
was, and so we got ready for the trip. Saturday, 
April 1, came with sunshine and good weather. 
Shortly before noon we were ready to take off. 
Just then another plane came from Nome. ‘The 
pilot brought mail, candy and a birthday cake for 
brother Carlson. It was just one day late in arriving, 
but that was all right. We just took it along. 
Up in the air and going south I noticed a grayish 
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streak along the horizon and wondered how far 
south that streak continued. 

In about half an hour we were at Golsovia. It 
used to take me a day to get there traveling by dog 
team. Just west of Golsovia we started over the 
mountains. We were still in the sunshine, and the 
mountains were glorious. The high chain to the 
east of us reminded me mightily of ‘“‘Den Store 
Hvide Flock.’’ Going by boat or by dog team, or 
just walking, I used to look up to the mountains. 
This time I could look down upon them. Right 
below us were some with craters in the center. Really, 
to see the country one should go by plane. For the 
first time I saw that just south of these mountains 
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was a great stretch of level land with rivers and 
creeks and trees in abundance. Closer towards the 
mighty Yukon were the lakes, the sloughs, and the 
innumerable serpentine rivers. 

As we traveled south that gray streak traveled 
north. We were just fortunate to get to the Yukon 
before it got too thick and foggy around us. Seeing 
that there were still hills along the river, we knew 
that Mt. Village must be farther down, and so we 
turned to the right and flew low just over the Yukon. 
In a short time we came to Pilot Station, some thirty 
miles above Mt. Village. “There were no white 
people in the village, but we were well taken care 
of in Charlie Sunnyboy’s clean and neat home. There 
we also ate part of the candy and the birthday cake. 

Palm Sunday dawned bright and beautiful along 
the Yukon, and we were eager to get an early start 
for Mt. Village. In a short while we were there. 
At Mt. Village we heard that the place of their dis- 
trict conference had been changed and was being 
held at Hooper Bay. The native missionary at Mt. 
Village, Harry Soxie, and quite a few of the church 
members, had left for Hooper Bay, but I managed 
to get into the church and the missionary home and 
look things over during our brief stay in the village. 
The storekeeper had kindly offered Mr. Carlson that 
he would find out about the weather around Hooper 
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Bay if we would just wait for one hour. Remem- 
bering that this was the last day of their conference, 
and in that hour we would be half way down there, 
I said, “‘Let us go.’’ We did go, and it was yet 
fairly bright as we passed over Scammon Bay, but 
it was getting more and more dull and gray around 
us. After we had gone better than half way between 
Scammon Bay and Hooper Bay we happened to see 
three young men out by a tent close to a beacon 
somewhere. Then brother Carlson decided to go 
down right there. 

Now our difficulties began. We landed all right 
on the level tundra, and Carlson drove right up to 
the men. We wanted some information about 
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Hooper Bay, in what direction it was and how far 
away. But here we turned against unexpected diffi- 
culties. Instead of being Hooper Bay men, as we 
had thought at first, these men were from a small 
place called Sheewak, south of Hooper Bay. They 
did not understand English. Apparently, they had 
never gone to school. I tried my Eskimo vocabulary 
which works fairly well among older people in my 
district, but that proved to be to no avail with these 
men. ‘They talked only their own dialect, which 
we could not understand. So there we were. We 
tried them with signs, taking out our watches that 
they should be able to point out how long it would 
take to walk to Hooper Bay. The only two words 
which from the first they seemed to understand were 
Hooper Bay and its Eskimo name, Napparrayamiute. 
Seeing that it was of no use just then to try to 

get up in the air, we decided to travel right on the 

| ground, coasting on the hard and level snow. We 
prevailed on one of the young men to come along 
to show the direction. We had fair wind, but it 
was too strong, swinging the plane around. To 
help to steer it, I got hold of one of the wings to 
pull or push, as the need would be, but the wind 
still swung the plane around. So we got the young 
. Eskimo out to take hold of the other wing, and I 
wished that I could have taken a moving picture 
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of ourselves, experimenting with this novel way 
of traveling. There was the pilot in the plane, 
steering and pointing with his hands, directing us 
to pull or push, and I on one side and the Eskimo 
on the other, each holding on to a wing, pushing, 
pulling, and trotting along for all we were worth. 


A Confirmation Class at Yakutat, Alaska 


It was just a few degrees above zero, but we got 
warm in a short time. 

The other two men followed after us with 
their dog team. ‘To be sure that one of us, at least, 
should get into the village before evening, we de- 
cided to have one of the men take me by dog team, 
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and to have one stay with Carlson to help with the 
steering. [he third one wanted to go back to their 
tent. For more than four hours we traveled over 
the flats, and then it cleared some. When we were 
about five miles from Hooper Bay we heard the 
plane coming. They landed to pick me up. What 
was left of that delicious cake was now turned over 
to our helpers who were to travel by dog team. In 
a few minutes we were over Hooper Bay and seem- 
ingly the whole population was out to meet us. They 
crowded around the plane, so the pilot hardly knew 
what way to turn. All around us they flocked and 
ran after us, greeting us, smiling and talking. 

We arrived in time for the last meeting on Palm 
Sunday. It was a joy to be there and to see the 
native missionaries again, and so many Christians 
gathered for conference. [hat evening the church 
was well filled, many were standing even on the 
porch. Because of our coming the time for the con- 
ference was extended another day. So we had three 
services on Monday. As the weather was not good 
for flying either on Tuesday or on Wednesday we 
just stayed there, and so did most of the other 
visitors. Thus we had many services in the church. 
Quite a few asked for prayers, and we trust that 
our coming there was a help to many. We also 
had plenty of time to talk things over with the 
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native missionaries and to help to plan for the work 
in days to come. 

Thankful to the Lord for his protection and 
blessings on the trip, we returned to Unalakleet on 
Thursday, having stopped again at Mt. Village on 
our way home. We hope that more and more we 
shall be able to visit villages and districts in Alaska 


and perhaps some day, the Lord willing, even in 
Siberia. 


Church at Unalakleet 


The Mission Covenant 


COLLEGE AND 
SEMINARY 


ORTH PARK COLLEGE took form in the prayer- 
N ful vision of two of the most sincere and 
courageous of Covenant leaders. While other leaders 
in the young denomination were completely’ satis- 
fied with some sort of training for their ministers, 
even if that had to be done through the agency of 
another denomination, these two insisted that the 
Covenant must have its own school and that this © 
school must not be limited to the training of min- 
isters only but should serve the need of all Covenant 
youth. 

To the lasting credit of these two men, let it 
be said that they overcame the objections of the 
majority, largely because they had a vision and were 
ready to back this vision unselfishly and courage- 
ously. Consequently, these men made an offer to 
turn over their own school, a going concern, as an 
outright gift to the Covenant. This offer of the 
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Reverend E. A. Skogsbergh and his brother-in-law, 
Professor David Nyvall, was accepted in 1891, and 
the Covenant was from then on engaged in a school 
project which included general and theological edu- 
cation. 

Professor David Nyvall was elected president of 
the Covenant school, and it continued to flourish 
for three years in Minneapolis, after which it was 
decided to move the school to Chicago where it has 
remained ever since. In retrospect one can easily see 
the guidance of God both in the original plan of 
the school as well as in its location, because both 
have favored its continuous growth and service to 
youth and the Covenant. 


‘THE GROWTH 


At first it seemed like a sheer mistake to have 
moved the school to Chicago, because the enrolment 
dropped considerably. One of the reasons for this 
was poor transportation. [he school was located 
far from the city and at a distance from the nearest 
means of transportation. Nevertheless, the young 
institution carried on bravely. It was organized with 
three departments at the outset, a theological sem- 
inary, an academy, and a school of business. In 
addition, there were classes for beginners and special 
students. Gradually but slowly it began to grow. 
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In 1902 a junior college department was added. 
Unfortunately, this project lasted only two years 
when it was closed due to insufficient enrolment. 


President Emeritus Nyvall and President Ohlson 


A music department was also gradually forming 
into a worth while center for the study of music. 
President Nyvall resigned from his post in 1905 
due to opposition, which at times grew very bitter. 
The rank and file of Covenant constituency, how- 
ever, felt that he was the most desirable leader for 
their school project. It was, not, however, until 
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1912 that they succeeded in persuading President 
Nyvall to return to his post at North Park college. 

The growth of the school now attained a more 
rapid momentum. In 1915 the gymnasium was 
built, and the following year the academy was ac- 
credited by the North Central association. ‘Three 
years later the junior college was established and 
got off to a good start with an enrolment of twelve 
students. Eight years later it was accredited by the 
North Central association. A Bible institute 
was added in 1921 and is still carrying on its work. 
A summer school was organized in 1933, and the 
following year an evening school was added. The 
enrolment in these various departments reached a 
total of 2,063 for the year completed last June. 

‘THE CURRICULUM 

A word about the courses offered in the various 
departments is in order at this point. Let us begin 
with the academy. This department offers four 
standard high school courses, namely, a_ general 
course, scientific, language and vocational courses. 
A year of Bible is required of all students. “The 
junior college offers two years of standard college 
work in liberal arts, pre-medical, pre-engineering, 
pre-journalism, and so forth. Credits earned at North 
Park are recognized at face value in all colleges and 
universities which belong to the North Central as- 
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sociation. [he Bible institute offers training for 
prospective missionaries and church workers, for 
whom there is a growing demand. The seminary 
trains Covenant ministers and missionaries for ser- 
vice in home and foreign fields. The school of music 
trains teachers of applied music and public school 
music. High standards are maintained in all depart- 
ments, and at least one course in the Bible is re- 
quired of every student. 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

For a well-rounded school experience there must 
be something more than the activities in the class- 
room. Consequently, we have what is known as 
extra-curricular activities—work carried on for the 
sheer interest in the activity itself. First we have 
the musical organizations, such as the girls’ glee club, 
the school chorus, the all school chorus, and the 
orchestra. Each of these organizations acquires con- 
siderable skill of performance, and all are in demand 
not only for campus programs but are also sought 
for by churches and other organizations. 

Then there are sports for those who are athletic- 
ally inclined. North Park has basketball, football, 
baseball, tennis, and track. Most of our teams show 
up very well in their contests with the teams of 
competing schools. 

There are also literary and religious organiza- 
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tions. Of the latter we have the Y.W.C.A., Y.M.- 
C.A., Student Volunteers, and the Student Mission- 
ary association among others. Students are encour- 
aged to become active in at least one of these organ- 
izations. 

Finally, there are concerts, recitals, special series 
of lectures to attend, and occasional parties to enjoy, 
so time is pretty well occupied for students at North 


Park. 


FINANCES 


How can the Covenant afford to carry on such 
extensive operation in the field of secondary and 
higher education? With a total enrolment of over 
two thousand students and with the budget for the 
year over $270,000, it must cost the denomination 
a great deal to maintain the school. The answer to 
these questions reveals something of a miracle. The 
fact is that for the past school year North Park 
college received approximately $10,000 from churches 
and Sunday schools for current needs. During the 
same year our sister school, Bethel institute in St. 
Paul, with an enrolment of 180 students, received 
from the Swedish Baptist denomination $45,000 
for running expenses and an additional $20,000 
towards a new dormitory. It seems that the majority 
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of the Covenanters do not love their school like the 
Swedish Baptists do. 

As a matter of fact, the average annual contribu- 
tion by the denomination for the running expenses 
of North Park college amounts to approximately 
$5,000, or twelve cents per year per capita for the 
entire denomination. If God had not performed 
over again the miracle of loaves and fishes, it is 
difficult to say where the school would have been 
by this time. 

There is another side to this matter of support 
which must not be overlooked. North Park has 
received help from the denomination not only for 
current expenses but also for permanent improve- 
ments. The first effort along this line was undertaken 
in 1920 when a committee under the leadership of 
the Rev. C. V. Bowman raised $72,000 for an 
endowment fund for the school. Four years later 
the undersigned had the pleasure to head a cam- 
paign to raise $500,000 for sundry improvements. 
The total result of this effort, including $57,000 
raised by the Covenant Woman's auxiliary, amount- 
ed to 402,000. This was the most successful co- 
operative financial effort carried on by the Covenant 

to date. A fifty-year jubilee fund has realized $155,- 
~ 000 so far. This total of $629,000 is a considerable 
sum of money, but when we distribute it on a per 
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capita basis over the years, we find that it amounts 
to only about forty cents per capita per year— 
not a great sacrifice. “here is another aspect to this. 
This total sum has not been used up; it is in a 
sense still intact. According to this year’s auditors’ 
report, the property of the school, consisting of 
real estate, equipment, securities and cash, amounts 


to $920,000, or almost $200,000 more than has 
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been donated, even if we allow $100,000 for small 
legacies and sundry donations during the years. This 
means that the property has enhanced in value to 
a point where the Covenant, after carrying on a 
school for fifty-three years, could liquidate now and 
recover every dollar it has put into its school project. 
This, I maintain, reflects the singular guidance and 
blessings of the living God. One thing is certain, 
it does not reflect a deep sense of responsibility on 
the part of the denomination for its educational 
project. If we decided to take our school work 
seriously as a denomination and contributed two 
dollars per capita per year for North Park, we could 
have a strong four-year college in a comparatively 
short time, and thus tremendously increase our 
contribution to the spiritual and intellectual develop- 
ment of Covenant youth. 


THE STRENGTH OF NORTH PARK COLLEGE 


This stems first and foremost from its clear and 
definite emphasis on Christian education. A student 
can not be at North Park long before he notices a 
difference in emphasis from other schools that he 
may know. There is not only the compulsory 
chapel attendance and the requirement of Bible study 
to remind him that he is attending a Christian 
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school, but there is something in the very atmos- 
phere and spirit of the place that reflects the central 
place of Christ in the scheme of things. 

He finds, for instance, that students contribute 
over $1,400 a year to support two foreign mission- 
aries. He discovers that at the weekly fellowship 
service students are enthusiastic about following 
Christ. It may surprise him to hear that there are 
thirty young people on the campus planning to go 
out in service on the foreign field. He finds that 
Christianity at North Park is something more than 
rules and regulations and signing of pledges. It is 
a pervasive sense of the nearness of God. 

Coupled with this is a constant effort to build 
up the academic standards of the school. Neighbor- 
ing universities know the excellence of the training 
at North Park, and are very happy to receive our 
graduates. 

There is also the matter of cooperation and 
friendliness that pervades the North Park campus. 
Teachers are always ready to discuss the problems 
which students may bring to them. This spirit 
of friendly solidarity makes of faculty and students 
one large family—a practical expression of the motto 
of the school: ‘““The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.” 


Pioneer Afterglow 
IN THE NORTHWEST 
Helga Skogsbergh 


HAT LONG AGO AUTUMN afternoon must have 
= [yaaee strange and awesome. I was there, 
but it can’t be expected that a wee bundle of mostly 
blankets should remember so well. However, the 
early childhood years were colored with stories of 
that day and the days that followed. 

Two young families—of which mine was one 
—had made their journey across the vast waters of 
Lake Superior. Forsaking the comforts and safety 
of city living, they had set their faces toward new 
soils, drawn by the lure of the frontier. Somewhere 
along that thickly wooded shore were two log cabins 
nestled snugly among the pines and balsams. ‘They 
had been built earlier in the season by two fathers 
who had responded eagerly to the government’s offer 
of wild land. All that was required was to stake 
out their claims, build a rough cabin, and plant 
themselves therein for a period of fourteen months. 


This done, the land was theirs. 
Page fifty-three 
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Fourteen months! The women had looked into 
the future with foreboding hearts. Even fourteen 
months seemed like a life-long exile. Somehow they 
couldn’t share the enthusiasm of their husbands. 
They had reluctantly turned away from the com- 
forts of city living—friends, church, and cherished 
activities, to face life in an unknown wilderness. 
But their husbands, inspired by dreams of a better 
future, finally won their partial approval by en- 
couraging them to think of the venture in terms of 
fourteen months. Once having spanned that time 
and gained their goal—the little slip of paper which 
made the land their own—they could return again, 
if so they wished. But the women had their mis- 
givings. 

Old Barker, the rolling storm-beaten steamer 
that steadily sailed the great lake in all weathers, 
slowed down and came to a stop. For many hours 
it had throbbed and churned its way along endless 
stretches of wild unexplored timberland bordering 
the south shore. Finally it dropped anchor a quarter 
of a mile or so from shore, and a row boat was 
lowered, into which stepped our brave frontiersmen 
and their scant belongings—the bare necessities for 
the months ahead. When the row boat reached 
shore and had deposited its cargo, it returned to the 
waiting ship, and the last trace of civilization soon 
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became a black speck in the watery horizon, while 
on the wild pebbled shore amid logs and driftwood 


were scattered a few crate boxes and barrels, four 
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(Illustration by Walter Ohlson, Chicago) 


“It wasn’t long before the cutting of timber could be heard” 


grown-ups and three bewildered babes. The cry of 
the sea gulls circling the lonly waters broke the si- 
lence. Behind them rose the forest darkly. 

I cannot. remember how they approached their 
new tasks, these parents of ours; but I know there 
were prayers—deep prayers. For they were people 
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who knew God. It wasn’t long before the sound 
of the cutting of timber could be heard, and blue 
smoke curled cozily upward from cabin roofs. The 
sighing pines and the lapping waves lulled us to 
sleep each night, and while we slept the wild things 
of the forest night kept vigil. Above us the majesty 
of the lanterned heavens declared the glory of God. 

The first years were long ones. Fear and lone- 
liness make days long. When late November closed 
the doors for the winter night, and the boats came 
no more, all communion with the outside world 
came to an end. ‘hat first, long winter brought 
no postal conveyance from late fall until the time 
of spring, when the ice floor of the great lake was 
melted and Old Barker commenced its friendly chug 
across the waters. 

What great courage and faith must have been 
born in those lonely winter days! The men packed 
their knapsacks and found work in logging camps 
far from home. The women had their primitive 
tasks to attend, and kept the wood fires burning 
and lamp wicks trimmed. 

But the sense of security is bought with a great 
price, and time alone can pay it. All first-builders 
have their grim forces to meet and conquer. The 
native things of the forest are oft-times loathe to 
relinquish their birthright to the oncoming of man, 
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and our young pioneer mothers often found their 
peace disturbed. 

Even the last traces of the red man had not 
quite vanished from the wooded shores, and we 


would shake with fear whenever an Indian family 


(1t1lustration by Walier Ohlson, Chicago) 
“We would shake with fear when an Indian family 


came along” 
or two came leisurely along our shore, and especially 


when the fathers came up to our door to ask for 
bread. Mother gladly offered them her last loaf. 
Whatever they received, they grabbed greedily and 
were off with not the faintest expression of thanks. 
Mother kept a close watch as they journeyed up 


the lake, and when evening came, if she saw a camp 
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fire on the distant shore, she dismissed all thought 
of rest and set herself to keeping a steady vigil for 
the night. 

Wild animals, too, would pay inquisitive little 
nocturnal visits outside the cabin, and tinier creatures 
thought nothing of slithering their way in through 
the cracks between the logs where the moss filling 
had fallen away. 

Packs of wolves were often seen scampering across 
the frozen waters and their weird cries on cold 
winter nights made us prefer not to venture far 
from the cabin door. 

During the first summers sudden storms caused 
deep anxiety. The appearance of a certain funnel- 
shaped cloud rising across the waters sent us scurry- 
ing with fear to the old root cellar. Here we found 
refuge while the giant waves lashed the shore, and 
the angry winds wailed and snarled through the 
swaying forest. When the elements had exhausted 
their fury, we emerged with deep relief from our 
hiding place into a world of new-born calm—a 
world sweet and pure with rain-washed fragrance. 
Except for an old pine or two that lay across the 
forest floor, no harm was done. 

But He who “‘tempers every wind that blows” 
was not unmindful of his struggling two-family 
colony on the wild shores of the great lake. Evidences 
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of his watchful care were numerous and his blessings 
drew forth their joyful praises in the morning and 
their trustful resignation at night. 

Priceless was the blessing of companionship. The 
two families had each other. Oh, the indescribable 
comfort of that other log cabin! The only neighbor 
—and close enough to exchange helping hands in 
times of need. ‘The dependence upon one another 
that developed during those early primitive years 
formed a relationship whose ties can never break. 

Oh, the thrill of skipping along the friendly 
little road that neighborly feet had tracked between 
the two cabins. Neighbors! Even today I can see 
my mother in a large white apron with a wide hand 
crocheted lace at the bottom and a plaid shawl over 
her shoulders starting down the road to the other 
homestead. That meant social life, and it didn’t 
take long to find an excuse to come trailing after her. 
It was good to hear the mothers chat light-heartedly 
as they sat knitting in their low homestead kitchens 
while we children sailed through the air in an old 
wooden swing. Happy was that moment when we 
heard the crunching sound of the old lap coffee 
grinder. When the fragrance of coffee—Arbuckle’s 
coffee—filled the tree tops, we knew that all was 
well with the world! Oh, the blessedness of simple 
living! 
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It wasn’t long before the families began multi- 
plying in numbers. Every so often a new bit of 
humanity entered our frontier world. Then it was 
that the mothers leaned especially hard on each 
other. It was then that we children asked no ques- 
tions but took on the duty of messengers carrying 
a little well-folded note from the home where a new 
arrival was expected to the mother of the other 
cabin. From then on she took charge and things 
happened quickly. We were herded into one cabin 
while the mystical process of birth took place in the 
other. And during these high times of unsuper- 
vised hilarity, we little knew the grave moments 
and the tremendous limitations which were con- 
nected with the mystery that shadowed the little 
homestead down the road. 

When at last the deep, dark hour was passed, 
and a new little life had joined our ranks, it became 
a miracle. ‘God has been here,”’ the father said, as 
we filed in to see the bit of new creation, ‘‘and sent 


y 


us this gift.’’ It took a few years for us to get over 
the feeling of injustice that so great a guest had 
appeared in our pioneer world and we had been 
denied the opportunity of meeting him. But in 
time we understood. 

As the years came, more settlers dotted the forest 


with their little clearings, and welcome wisps of 
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smoke rose from far off cabin roofs. New trails 
were tramped, and before long a network of paths 
and logging roads formed an outlet to every home- 
stead door. 

And in this world of simple beginnings, Time 
began the shaping of a new settlement, 

Such simple things as a knock at the door brought 
rare excitement, or the flash of a lantern coming 
across the field at night. It meant human contact, 
a bit of news, perhaps, and a brief moment of re- 
laxation, and most assuredly a cup of coffee. 

Sometimes a caller brought sad news. Death 
played its role, too, in the pioneer drama. More 
than once I stood in my father’s carpenter shed and 
watched him nail together a pine board coffin which 
Mother later covered with unbleached muslin to 
relieve its harshness. Then we would gather forest 
greens and make wreaths with Mother’s bright ger- 
anium blossoms tucked in. As in sickness there was 
no physician to call, so in death there was no minis- 
ter to comfort. So often Father became not only 
friend, but undertaker and pastor. 

My first acquaintance with death was when baby 
sister left us. My only sister. This frail tender life 
came like an angel visitant, stayed a few weeks, and 
then for reasons no one then knew, slipped away 
as quietly as she had come, like a fledgling, which 
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has lost its direction, wings its way into some cold 
foreign clime, pauses bewilderingly, then quickly 
wings its way homeward. 

‘That was our first funeral. All the settlers that 
heard about our sorrow came to our home. Some 
walked many miles. Death always drew folk to- 
gether. here were tears, for tears flowed easily in 
those days. 

After the little home service, we all set off across 
the grassy clearing to a grove of birches and wild 
cherry trees. And in the heart of this sapling forest 


was the tiny grave prepared for little sister. And— 


That which drew from out the boundless deep, 
‘Turned’ again home. 


Often I visited the little grave so securely hidden 
among the leafy trees. Father had placed a marker 
on the little mound—a stake painted gray, so like 
the trunks of the trees that I had to play a little 
game with myself to see how soon I could find it. 
Soon the little well-tramped path became my guide. 
It was comforting to gather apronfuls of trailing 
ground pine and wrap the little marker and place 
wild flowers on the tiny mound—tender wood 
violets in the spring, and sweet clover and columbine 
in July. It wasn’t long before this spot became a 
sanctuary where, in my child heart, a great moment 
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of exaltation was experienced. As I sang the little 
Swedish hymns Mother had taught me, the little 
creatures of the woodland listened in, and somehow, 
in my childish fancy I felt the presence of two others 
—God, and my little sister. I went away feeling 
something wonderful, something you couldn’t tell 
in words. 

God was not far away in those days. His tender 
ministries were all about us. The beauty and frag- 
rance of the wilds offered healing to toil-worn souls 
and bodies. One never forgets the message spoken 
by the varying moods of great waters. The depth 
and serenity of starlit nights no child of the forest 
beholds lightly, and time and again one feels the 
awe of hallowed ground—a foretaste of heaven. If 
one listens .. . 

But there were times when the going was hard, 
and the storm clouds hung heavy. Grim toil with 
aggravating limitations brought with it great temp- 
tations. Long periods of spiritual droughts occurred 
again and again. These depressions sometimes led 
to strained relationships among the settlers. “The 
lack of cooperation retarded many a dream envisioned 
from some spiritual mountain top. Traveling min- 
isters of the gospel were few and their visitations 
Were rare occasions. The journey was hard to make 
and, during the early winters, well nigh impossible. 
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But when word came announcing the coming of 
some daring apostle, great was the stir. Long dis- 
cussion as to his entertainment were made. Cabins 


“When the fragrance of coffee filled the tree tops, we knew 
that all was well with the world” 


were scrubbed and scoured. Fresh balsam branches 
were laid on the threshold outside the door. The 
one pair of stiffly starched pillow shams adorned the 
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only comfortable bed. The music box enclosed in 
the old family album (if one owned such a luxury) 
was well wound, and the pantry shelves saw new 
delicacies made with great care and sacrifice. We 
children looked on and dreamed. of the day when we 
might even slightly dare hope to become a preacher. 

Services were arranged for in the little red church 
of the newborn village. Miles were trekked by foot 
to bring the word to far-off settlers. And when that 
sacred Sunday morning dawned, the sun shone with 
a new brightness. Settlers from every direction came 
out of their hidden habitations. Men came dressed 
in their dark suits, green and shiny with age, and 
dating back to their wedding day. A few Prince 
Alberts graced the assembly. Women appeared with 
a new flower on their black sailors, supplanting the 
chiffon bow which had served its years. “There was 
a new spirit in the air. Folk were eager. They came 
in quest for something, conscious of a deep need. 

It was a touching scene—that coming together 
from all directions, like deer thirsting for the water 
brooks. 

There were no majestic organ strains or soften- 
ing glows from stained glass windows as we walked 
up the bare pine-floored aisle of the little red church, 
but when the village storekeeper went forward and 
sat down at the old reed organ, we held our breath. 
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Heaven seemed very close as he drew sweet har- 
monious chords from the old organ. It seemed un- 
believeably wonderful to play like that. And when 
the congregation of hard-toiling men and women 
began to sing, “Klippa, du som brast for mig,’’ it 
seemed like a spring thaw had entered the room 
and voices became soulful while roughened hands 
brushed aside fast flowing tears. 


“Intet kan jag gifva dig, 
Till ditt Rors jag sluter mig.” 


A holy hush fell upon the congregation when 
the great servant of God commenced to break the 
Bread of eternal life. Folk listened, meditated, and 
hungrily they drew nourishment from every word. 
‘Testimonies followed spontaneously. Prayers were 
broken-hearted outporings as if some heavy lock 
had opened, and a great cleansing stream swept 
through the little church. 

The benediction of that moment followed them 
to their homes. It glorified the day and brought 
them back at the set of the sun for further blessings. 

And at the end of the great day, as they took 
their journey homeward in the night, lanterns swung 
to the rhythm of a new step. They had been on 
the mountain top and had met God. A sweet song 
of hope broke forth in the night. 
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And somehow, I think I can see them yet, lan- 
tern in hand, treading their way homeward. And 
their songs came drifting over the forest walls and 
deep blue waters, down the lengthening passage of 
time until their voices join ours in the words of 
immortal hope— 


““Rock of Ages cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 


SK. EVLEWT of 
COVENANT MISSIONS 


Edgar E. Swanson 


HE MISSIONARY TASK is always a glorious 

one. War and destruction have never altered 
this fact. The glory of bringing the message of the 
living Christ to dying men can never be over- 
shadowed by the clash of arms. 

Sensing anew the greatness of the missionary 
program, the Lord’s people are rallying their forces 
in unparalleled manner. Plans are being made and 
funds are being gathered for one of. the greatest 
2dvances, if not the greatest, in missionary history. 
This advance will be launched on cessation of hos- 
tilities and should gather momentum with each 
passing year. 

Conscious of the opportunities that the early 
postwar years will bring, we as a Covenant are 
making preparations. These plans call for both in- 
tensification and expansion. The present program 
can be fully appreciated only in the light of future 
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plans. For this reason the 1944 review of Covenant 
missions takes on added significance inasmuch as 
portions of it are both history and prophecy. All 
three foreign fields, as well as the home field, merit 
a brief word in this review. 


>K *K *K 


In Congo Dr. Theodora Johnson has spent the 
entire year taking post-graduate work in surgery at 
the Sona Bata hospital at Leopoldville. Helen Price 
and Elenor Westburg have enjoyed a short fur- 
lough in the mountains in the eastern part of Congo. 
Mrs. Alice Jensen left Karawa early in March for 
a furlough in the homeland, and arrived in Chicago 
in the first part of August. 

On June thirteenth Gerda Wahrgren embarked 
at Philadelphia for Lisbon and 
Lobito. Although her passport 
was granted her in the fall of 
1943, because of the difficulty of 
securing her Belgian visa, it was 
not possible for her to: sail until 


in the early summer. Miss Wahr- 
gren is to be our missionary to 


Gerda Wahrgren 


the leper colony near the Karawa 
station. She arrived in Congo in August. 
At the annual meeting in June a call was ex- 
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tended to June Peterson of the 
Ogden Park church, Chicago, to 
gO as missionary to Congo. She 
is a graduate of the Bible insti- 
tute at North Park college and 
of Augustana college. Her partic- 
ular task will be teaching. Her 


splendid training equips her for 
this work. Her dedication took 
place at the missionary rally on the closing day of 
this year’s conference. 


June Peterson 


At this writing we are still hoping to have 


Elmer Pearson Ann Berg Marguerite Norman 


Marguerite Norman, Ann Berg, and Elmer Pearson 
or their way to Congo before the year closes. All 
three have their passports. As soon as the necessary 
visas and passage are obtained they will be on their 
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way. It may be that June Peterson will be able to 
sail at the same time. 

During the summer four of the Congo candid- 
ates attended Wycliffe Institute of Linguistics at 
Bacone college, Muskogee, Oklahoma. These four 
were Leland Anderson, Quentin and Ruth Nelson, 
and June Peterson. The purpose of this special 
training is to prepare these young people for literary 
work in tribal languages in the Africa field. If 
possible, Leland Anderson and the Nelsons will re- 
turn to Muskogee for further training next summer. 


When Emory and Ruth Lindgren left for Alaska 
in the fall of 1942 it was planned that they should 
remain in the field for a period of two years. Early 
in the spring it was agreed that they should com- 
plete the full first term. Consequently, a call to 
the Lindgrens covering a full term was extended by 
the annual meeting. 

With the return of the Paul Carlsons to the 
Alaska field in the late summer of 1943 and their 
settling in Nome, the need of a missionary home 
in that place was felt. Such a home was purchased 
early this year. A missionary plane was also pur- 
chased to replace the one sold in the early days 
of the war. In Alaska the need of a children’s 
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home is being felt. The Alaska council has already 
forwarded specific recommendations to the board 
of missions. At present careful study is being given 
to this project. 


Our ten missionaries in China are tired, their 
furloughs are long overdue. The many years of 
war Out there have been strenuous. Lack of proper 
food and rest has taxed them heavily. At this 
writing some of the missionaries have left their 
field, and the others are prepared to leave should 
it become necessary. Just what conditions will be 
in China when Our Covenant for this year reaches 
our people we do not know. NHowever, we are 
certain that when the war is over China’s doors 
will be wide open for the gospel. 

In preparation for the new day in China, Viola 
Larson and Edward and Mildred Nelson have spent 
the greater part of the year at the Chinese Language 
School at Berkeley, California. Also in preparation 
for that time Ruth Edlund completed her course 
in public health at Loyola university, Chicago, in 
June, and on September 17 she was dedicated in 
her home church, Bethany, Chicago, for medical 
missions. Miss Edlund is also an alumna of the 
nurse’s training school at the Covenant hospital 
and the Bible institute at North Park college. 
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Early in the year Gertrude 
Warner resigned as missionary in 
the Covenant Mountain mission. 
In June she was replaced by La- 
Verne Person of Swedeburg, Neb- 
raska. During the summer four 
extra workers were added to the 
staff for the vacation Bible school 


Be 


LaVerne Person 
season, 


The year now closing witnessed a change in 
Our missionary leadership. Because of ill health it 
commmumwumemmetmmennme  oOecame necessary for our secretary 
of missions, Gust E. Johnson, to 
submit his resignation to the an- 
nual meeting. To succeed him the 
conference selected Ralph P. Han- 
son, of our Alaska staff. Our 
entire constituency is deeply grate- 
ful to brother Johnson for his 


many years of sacrificial and 


Ralph P. Hanson 


heroic service. For his successor we covet deep joy 
in his new work. 

The missionaries home on furlough have had 
a busy year. Missionary teams have visited several 
of the conferences. Every conference has been visited: 
by one or more missionaries during the year. In: 
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every instance the response on the part of our people 
has been genuine and generous. At present, I. W. 
Jacobson is teaching missions at the Canadian Bible 
institute. This teaching was done by John Peterson 
last year. 

Our official missionary family currently numbers 
sixty-six. This number includes the missionaries 
on call. The group divides as follows: Alaska 
thirteen, Africa nineteen, and China thirty-four. 
Our missionary volunteers and candidates at present 
number forty-four. This gives us. a total of one 
hundred and ten missionaries, candidates, and vol- 
unteers. 

At our annual meeting in June it was decided 
to explore during the year the possibilities of tak- 
ing up missionary work in Latin America. This 
investigation has already been started. Undoubtedly 
our sixtieth anniversary conference next June will 
decide to enter this new field. 

Much could be written about missionary con- 
tributions for the year, but space will not permit. 
However, we do want to state that contributions 
to home and foreign missions and the China Emer- 
gency fund totaled nearly one-third of a million 
_ dollars. This response manifests a spirit of mis- 
sionary giving unequaled in Covenant history. 

This year, as last year, we continue to look for- 
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ward to the time when we will be permitted to 
carry on our missionary task unhindered and un- 
hampered by war. In the meantime the missionary 
task continues to be glorious. In the glory of it 
and to the glory of him who has given to us our 
commission, we will go on, knowing that the Lord 
is stronger than the strong. 


iar 7) 


A Trip to 
CAIRO AND 
JERUSALEM 


Eric Dantelson 


ITTLE DID I realize when I began my tour of 
overseas duty that I should find myself think- 
ing in terms of Cairo and Je- 
rusalem. That the privilege of 
seeing these cities would be 
mine was likewise beyond my 
fondest dreams, yet it has 
come true. That is one of 
the fortunes of war. 
All of us Christians desire 


at some time or another to 


have the privilege of visiting 
the place of our Master’s birth . . . the place of 
ins earthly ministry: .-.<, the-place of his trial... « 
the -piacesor. iis sentences... .. his- agony"... .. . 4019 
death . . . and his resurrection. How few of us 
there are who ever have that wonderful opportunity. 
It was mine but for a few days, but they were filled 
to overflowing with wonderful experiences. 
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While preparing for services which I was to 
conduct during the Christmas season I was startled 
one morning to hear the voice of a friend of mine 
say over the phone, “‘Chaplain, that ship is leaving 
on Sunday morning at 7:30. Can you be ready?” 
Needless to say I was hoping that such a trip would 
be mine . . . by now I had about given up the 
idea that I might ever have a chance of going to 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem. Others had gone, but 
somehow I had always been left behind. What 
was I to do? Here was Christmas with all its work 
confronting me, and now here was a chance to go 
to the Holy Land for Christmas. There was just 
one thing to do—see the commanding officer, and 
this I did with haste. He grinned and said, ““‘Why 
of course you’re going; you'll really enjoy it. We 
can get someone else to take over while you are 
gone.” 

The next 36 hours were busy ones as | shifted 
responsibilities for my services to others. Somehow 
I couldn’t help but feel that it was planned this 
way. Others had gone before while I remained; 
now it was to be my joy to see Jerusalem and Beth- 
lehem at Christmas time. | 

The trip to Cairo was a beautiful one. A clear 
day with a brilliant sun shining through the fleecy 
clouds above us lent a feeling of peace as we flew 
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over that battle-scarred area where the Eighth army 
had opposed the forces under the command of Rom- 
mel. 3 | 

Not since leaving the States have I seen such 
a place as Cairo. I had been in Scotland and in 
London, as well as in other cities in England, and 
in every large city of North Africa with the ex- 
ception of one, and yet, Cairo was a place all of 
its own. It was as though IJ had been transplanted 
to old surroundings in a new place. The hustle 
and bustle of the people did so remind me of 
Chicago. Store windows were filled with merchan- 
dise . . . yes, all that you might wish to purchase 
—at a price. The city reminded me so much of 
what I was used to seeing back home before war 
convulsed the globe. 

What a time we had there in Cairo! You 
can’t move without a dragoman (a guide) telling 
you that you must let him show you around the 
Bitv- meets pyramids... ... my: father s-shop..2:-4 
my brother’s shop ... the bazaar. And for only 
$1 a day—for each member of your party, some- 
thing he doesn’t tell you until the end of the day. 
They are a real nuisance, I can assure you, and 
hang around like leeches. We condescended the 
first day to get a guide who was to show us the 
points of interest, and we saw them—the ones 
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he was interested in. First of all it was the bazaar 
where he took us to a perfume shop. Here we 
found he had a personal interest . . . the guide 
getting 40% of the sale. Then it was out to dinner 
at one of the more fashionable eating places where 
the meal was low in quality and high in price. 
After lunch we started out for the pyramids, and 
they were really something to see. Huge, massive, 
towering monuments to a king’s fancy, they have 
stood the tests of time and even today give forth 
a real feeling of security. But what a futility in 
it all. In a world where most of the people had 
so little for themselves, yea many of them being 
slaves, to think that these pyramids were made of 
stone rolled from the quarry miles away gave you 
a sense of bewilderment. Why must man have such 
an ego that he will penalize his people to such an 
extent merely to have a place erected as a tomb 
in this manner. Surely the people would remem- 
ber him without this. But even today there is a 
futility seen in the actions of men, so perhaps it 
is not to be wondered at that it was so in days 
gone by. The sphinx, too, was quite a sight to 
behold, although it didn’t look the way most pic- 
tures would have us believe it is. From the pyramids 
we journeyed back to town, and again visited the 
bazaar where we went to a factory to see some 
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leather goods our guide wished us to see . . . those 
guides .. . and here the men did some more buying. 

That first evening in Cairo we went to a very 
fine hotel for our evening meal. It was like visiting 
one of our larger hotels back home (so they tell 
me), but at any rate it had the prestige which goes 
with the finer places. Here we enjoyed a fine meal 
in pleasantly quiet surroundings, listening to a 
stringed orchestra as it played during our meal. 
What a change this was from the camp life back 
at the base. The day had been filled with new 
Scenes een thes pyramids: aio*...the pazaara2+.. the 
Nile . . . and many other places of interest. 

The following two days we spent walking about 
the city seeing the sights without the proverbial 
guides to tell us what we wanted to see. Of course 
it was hard to get away from them because they 
were all American guides (so they said), and the 
hawkers—what a tribe of them trying to see to 
it that you bought their wares whether you wanted 
to or not. Now we saw the real life of the city 
itself. We saw the merchant, the tradesman, the 
farmer coming in to sell his goods, the peasant, 
the poor, and the rich. As we crossed and criss- 
crossed the city walking from one section of it to 
another we were able to see much that we should 
have otherwise missed. It is truly a cosmopolitan 
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city. It has everything that one could ask for as 
regards material things. All that it asks of you is 
that you have the time to see it and the money to 
pay for it. It takes plenty of both. It doesn’t 
take long to realize that they speak in Cairo of 
piastres (Egyptian coinage) in the same terms as 
we do of pennies. A piastre is worth four cents, 
but it is so easy to forget that 100 piastres doesn’t 
make just a dollar when you are purchasing some- 
thing in the store. It means four of them. 

Our trip on the following day to Jerusalem 
was one of the best. [he scenery was inspiring 
to behold and we felt the trip was all too short. 
Leaving Cairo and the delta about the Nile, every- 
thing seemed to be so green and vibrant with life. 
Suddenly there rose up a great wall of sand, and 
for miles on end there stretched this endless mass 
of rippling sand crests and dunes on all sides. The 
single break which this vast expanse of sand had 
upon the earth was that of the Suez canal which 
permitted a little overflow here and there, giving 
heart to a few blades of grass and a few trees. 

Looking down upon this vast expanse of land 
I couldn't help but think of the difficulties that 
must have faced Moses and his people when. they 
left Egypt for their promised land. Forty years 
of wilderness wanderings that took them over just 
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such barren stretches as this made them utterly de- 
pendent upon God for their livelihood. What a 
test of faith that must have been! Were our faith 
tested in like manner today there would no doubt 
be many, as there were in this group, that would 
fall by the wayside. Today there are still many 
folk who are living the nomadic life throughout 
this barren land. What they live on I do not 
know but I’m thankful that I don’t need to share 
it with them. 

As I set foot upon the soil of Palestine for 
the first time there welled up within me all that 
pentup emotion that had been mine through the 
years, which spurred me on to go out and see the 
* places which I had heard about, had read about, 
and had even taught about to others. What it would 
be like to actually be on the scene of those things 
which we hold so dear to our religious life and 
experience with God, I didn’t know... but I do 
now. 

Driving along the highway, bounding the moun- 
tain on the way to Jerusalem, there flashed through 
my mind the many stories I had read of the peoples 
and their trials and tribulations down through the 
centuries. [he Judean plains, the valley of the 
Philistines, and countless other pictures flooded across 
my mind as I thought of him who had walked 
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that way so many years ago. Somehow I felt that 
this day he wasn’t walking ... he was riding, 
right there beside me. It was thrilling to come 
over the crest of a hill and see before me the city 
I had never expected to see... Jerusalem. I didn't 
want to say a word. I wanted to sit there and 
think. ‘To visualize if I could what this place 
must have been like years ago, and if possible to 
get a clearer picture of the entire setting for so 
much of the New Testament narrative of the life 
of Christ. 

After arrangements had been made at the Y. M.- 
C.A. for lodging, I set out immediately for a tour 
of the countryside. Time was at a premium for I 
had but two days there in that place, and I must 
needs see all that I could. 

My first drive took me to Bethlehem where I 
visited the Church of the Nativity. This was 
what I had been waiting for. Here I saw the 
church which had been built over the place where 
the Christ-child was supposed to have been born. 
Here I felt as the shepherds of old that I was truly 
in a sacred place. Here I could stand the day before 
Christmas and think of the many feverish prepar- 
ations that were being made throughout the world 
for the celebration of Christmas . . . but here there 
was utter peace and quietness which permeated my 
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very being. What an experience it was then to 
stand before the place of the “‘Star’’ and the “‘Man- 
ger’ and read again that portion of scripture from 
Luke 2, verses 1 to 20. Here there was life anew 
as I read the beautiful story of Christ’s coming 
to earth, a babe in a manger, because there was 
“no room for them in the inn.’’ After a moment 
of silent prayer I went my way again, praying 
earnestly for a renewal of the Christlike spirit in 
my own heart as well as in the hearts of other 
men. What a change there was here from the at- 
titude of total war which had surrounded me for 
sO many months! 

From Bethlehem I drove to the Mount of Olives, 
which overlooks Jerusalem. Here I stood and 
thought of the many times the Lord must have 
stood there atop that hill in communion with his 
Father. How many tears had he shed for a people 
who knew him not? From the Mount of Olives 
my footsteps led me to the Garden of Gethsemane. 
What a historic spot that is. Here the Lord had 
spent so much time in prayer, in agony. . . for 
you and me. Here was the place to pray 
“Father, forgive...’ Words do not describe the 
emotions that flood over one as he stands and views 
the things which have been but sacred places and 
events to him in the past. Now they seem to 
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unfold in a manner which he cannot explain. There 
is depth and meaning which he knew was there 


all the time but somehow never did quite get to in 
the fullest measure. Here J thought of a hymn | 
had sung so often at home: 


CHORUS: 


GETHSEMANE 


Into a garden went my Lord, 
Alone with God to be; 

With his great plan in full accord, 
In dark Gethsemane. 


O how he suffered for his own 
In dark Gethsemane 
Facing the issue all alone, 
In dark Gethsemane. 


Lo, as he prays, on that fair brow 
_ Great drops of blood I see; 
See how he agonizes now, 
In dark Gethsemane. 


Crushed ‘neath the weight of sin until 
He fain would be set free; 

Knowing full well the Father’s will, 
In dark Gethsemane. 


Night was soon approaching, and we were full 


overflowing with joy and happiness for the 


privilege which had been ours that day to walk 


about amongst men in the places where he, the 
Christ, had walked. 
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In the stillness of the night with a light mist 
falling, I was pleasantly surprised to hear Christmas 
carols . . . yes, a choir was singing some of the 
old familiar tunes in English. How peaceful and 
restful it was for me to stand there looking out 
at the stars in the heavens and listen to these 
beautiful songs which heralded the Savior’s birth. 
They took on added meaning as I looked toward 
Bethlehem and thought of that star which led the 
shepherds that night to the place where the Christ 
child lay .. . in a manger. 

With a last word of thanks to God for his 
wondrous love and guidance in bringing to me this 
wonderful opportunity to view the land of the 
Saviors birth I retired for the evening and slept 
in peace until the early morning hours when I was 
awakened to a new day with its opportunities to 
see the things which were in the city of Jerusalem. 

Early in the morning, as Mary Magdalene of 
old, I hastened down to the place of the tomb 
where our Lord was supposedly laid. There in the 
quietness of the still morning I could think of the 
morn when the world realized that he was not 
to be kept in the tomb. . . for he was a risen Lord 
and Savior. 

Turning away from the tomb I wandered about 
old Jerusalem within its high walls and sought to 
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see the temple scene where the Lord had driven out 
the money changers, the place of his trial and sen- 
tence, Via Dolorosa, the way he walked up to Cal- 
vary, the pool of Bethesda, the Jews’ wailing wall, 
and other places of lesser import. How I wished 
that I had with me that book of Professor David 
Nyvall, ‘“Via Dolorosa.’’ Now it would have been 
easier to read and understand than it was for me 
twelve years ago in the Life of Jesus class at North 
Park. 

Turning toward the site of the old temple I 
thought of the people who had followed him that 
day into Jerusalem when he entered the temple 
and said, “‘It is written, my house shall be called 
the house of prayer; but ye have made it a den of 
thieves.’’ Were they so much different from those 
of us today who are more concerned about what 
people think of us than we are about what we think 
of Christ . . . or what he may think of us? He 
drove the money changers out of the temple. . 
and I prayed that he might begin with me his 
work of driving from my own life those things 
which I should exchange for a closer fellowship 
with him. God grant that we may be as zealous 
to battle for his kingdom as we are for an earthly 
heritage. 

As I walked up Via Dolorosa toward the Da- 
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mascus gate I thought of the mob who years be- 
fore had tried their best to do away with Christ. 
This was the way they had walked. The noisy 
groups of people who were here today, wrangling 
with sightseers over the price of a souvenir, were 
perhaps little different from those who bought and 
sold in the day of Christ. The weight of guilt was 
heavy as we walked the stony pathway to the place 
of the Skull... . Calvary. It was the climax of 
two wonderful days for me in and about Jerusalem. 
Yes, there were other things which I saw and felt 
but none as deeply as the joy at Bethlehem and 
the remorse for my own sin as I thought of him 
who went that way for me... all the way to 
the cross. 

The things which I was privileged to see... 
the pictures which I was privileged to take... 
and the feelings which were mine, I shall ever 
treasure. They are something which this world can 
never dim, and [| am certain they will become more 
precious to me as the days go by. : 

Before leaving Jerusalem I made a visit to the 
Swedish school where a good cup of coffee with 
home-made cookies was enjoyed to the fullest. It 
felt good to sit and talk with Christian friends 
‘and to hear from them the story of the New Jeru- 
salem in the light of the old. 
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The return trip to Cairo was substantially the 
same with the exception of our trip about the 
pyramids, which we circled in flight, giving us a 
bird’s-eye view of the pyramids and the sphinx. 

Early the following morning, hours before day- 
light, we were again in the air on our way back to 
our station. Flying high above the clouds in the 
darkness gives one an eerie feeling as one peers out 
into a seeming void, but what a beautiful picture 
it is to see the color upon the clouds below as the 
sun’s rays creep over them. It’s truly a panorama 
of beauty. 

The trip is over, goodbyes have been said to 
our companions, but the memory will live on. 


Glimpses of 
CHINA TODAY 
Paul S. Backlund 


WOULD THAT I might speak to you all face to 
| face telling you those things that lie closest to my 
heart. For I feel no small debt of gratitude to you 
all for your spirit of love and deep interest shown 
to us here in China. How we all thank God for 
you, for your willingness to sacrifice of your means 
that the gospel may be preached even in this far- 
away land. We hear with deep joy, too, of the 
spirit of devotion and love of Christ in the hearts 
of many young men and women, who feel the 
Master’s call to go out to the foreign fields bearing 
the precious seed for sowing. We rejoice as. we 
realize that this is the great mercy of God showing 
itself in thrusting forth laborers into his great har- 
vest field. 

I am certain that you all want to know more 
about conditions here in China at the present time. 
It is still a land of turmoil, suffering, and difficul- 
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ties. As I write these lines, I have just returned 
from a journey, the purpose of which was to trans- 
port some of our most valuable clothing, medicines, 
etc., to a place further removed from the front lines. 
There has been and still is fighting going on not 
many days journey by foot from here to the north 
and east of us. Miss Otelia Hendrickson and Miss 
Martha Anderson also went along and stayed with 
friends of the Norwegian mission where we left 
the baggage. They will stay there a few weeks 
to await developments. We three who are still here, 
Oscar Anderson, Dr. Mildred Nordlund and I, have 
bicycles. Hence if it should become too dangerous, 
we will leave in time to get away from the enemy. 
That is the situation at present as far as the war 
is concerned. 

‘Taken as a whole, China has suffered from fam- 
ine, fire, floods, grasshoppers, pestilence, and the 
sword. To add to all of this has been the declining 
value of currency with its attendant high prices of 
all commodities. This has added to the suffering 
of the people. Troubles abound and surround us 
on every side. Indeed we might say with Paul in 
II Cor. 4:8 ff., ““We are pressed on every side, yet 
not straightened; perplexed, yet not unto despair; 
pursued, yet not forsaken.”’ 
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“A mighty fortress is our God. 
A bulwark never failing; 

Our helper he, amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing.”’ 


And what a bulwark he has been! And still 
is! What a joy to feel him near in the midst of 
perplexities and troubles. 

China is hungry: hungry for bread; for peace 
with men and God. I stood together with Carl 
Branstrom and a Chinese evangelist in an empty 
space beside a market-place in a little town called 
Hsia K’o, away back in the mountains southwest 
of Nanchang. Sometimes it rained a little, but the 
people stood eagerly listening to the preaching of 
the gospel. After the meeting we made known that 
we had a few Gospels to sell. I was never in my 
life so near being mobbed, not from hostility but 
eagerness to buy. Price was no consideration. The 
books sold out so fast we could scarcely catch our 
breath. Children and older people alike seemed 
hungry for the Word, and they wanted to read as 
well as hear about Jesus. That was a year ago 
last autumn. 

At Christmas 1942, I sat with the choir on the 
platform of our Siangyang church and witnessed a 
baptismal service that thrills me even yet as I think 
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of it. Three men were baptized: One an old man 
of about eighty years; the second was an army Officer; 
the third was a young man from the Siangyang 
prison sentenced to fifteen years imprisonment, es- 
corted to church by an armed guard. Christ had 
found all three, although their circumstances of life 
were so different. That service although unique was 
genuinely representative of the work that is going 
on in the church in China, for Christ is calling 
and gloriously transforming men and women from 
every walk of life. Just at Easter this year a woman 
was baptized, who formerly used to belong to a 
secret society connected with robber bands in this 
district. She is a very intelligent woman, and seems 
full of zeal and love for the Master. At the church 
services she gives the impression of a hungry soul, 
simply drinking in the message. 

Just one more picture. It is taken from a vacant 
space between two mud walls about eight feet high 
in front of a Chinese house facing a sort of alley 
or side street in Siangyang. It’s Sunday morning, 
a little after nine, and this vacant lot is filled with 
Chinese children. Most of them are dirty little raga- 
muffins, who live nearby. They are singing ‘“‘Hsiao 
peng yu ya, Lai hsin Jesu ba’ (Come little friend 
and believe in Jesus). “hey have no song books, 
and often no instrumental accompaniment. The 
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leader sings one phrase, and they repeat it after him. 
The Chinese children are used to these handicaps and 
learn quickly in spite of them. After the singing the 
Bible woman asks them to be quiet while she prays. 
The prayer is followed by a Bible story told with 
the help of a picture poster, such as “‘the Good Shep- 
herd.’’ How the little eyes feast on the beauty of 
the colored pictures, for there is very little color in - 
the average child’s surroundings. By this simple 
means a seed is sown in the child’s heart. Won't 
you also join us in praying that the thorns and 
brambles of the world about them may not choke 
the seed in these little hearts? After the Bible 
story they have roll call, and each child present 
answers when his or her name is called and is 
given a little picture card. New names are added 
of those who want to join the Sunday school, a 
short prayer is offered, and they are dismissed. Some- 
times the weather or other conditions prevent us 
from holding class this way, but as often as possible 
we meet with them in this manner. We have four 
or five branch schools of this kind. Of course we 
also have classes in the church, but there are so 
many that cannot be reached in that way, that the 
above method has been resorted to. 

All this in a war-torn and troubled land! Yes, 
we do have bright spots, glorious ones. But we 
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covet your prayers nevertheless, for it is so easy 
to look at the other side. We have at times felt 
a deep need of your prayers of intercession, nor are 
we unmindful of the fact that many of you have 
been upholding us in this manner. But we need 
more intercessors. I do not think this can be em- 
phasized too much. Were I to choose between 
your money and your prayers, I would choose 
prayer every time. Even from the financial side 
of missions this is sound policy; for the man who 
faithfully prays for the work in foreign lands will 
be moved by God to be a good steward in his 
financial obligations. But I fear that many who 
give have considered that enough. I know not 
how God can use our humble prayers, and perhaps 
I never in this life shall know. But this I do know: 
God does use them to the breaking down of the 
strongholds of Satan. Will you not also join in 
this ministry? 

I want to end this rambling sketch on the 
note of joy, for I do count it all joy to be here 
at this time, trying to do some little bit in estab- 
lishing Christ’s kingdom. We may be at times 
‘“‘pressed on every side, yet not straightened’’; for 
the Lord is ever near to sustain us! 


Wolves Attacking a Moose 


The Challenge of 


HOME MISSIONS 
O. Rudolph Swanson 


T SEEMS TO ME ours is the Jerusalem, Judea and 
Samaria challenge, as we think of home missions 
for a little while. Let us look at this picture from 
three angles, namely the field, the worker, and results. 


*K *K *K 


THE FIELD. Truly the words of the Master re- 
sound again and again in our ears as we face our 
tremendous home mission task: ‘“‘the fields are white 
unto harvest.’’ For some, their mission field is found 
in their very own homes: sons and daughters, hus- 
bands and wives that are still unsaved. We know 
that this is not the easiest field to work, for what 
we are in our homes speaks so loud that loved ones 
some times cannot hear at all what we say. God 
grant us a consistent Christian life that speaks like 
hammer blows unto the prodigal even though words 
are not even uttered. 

Another very fruitful mission field is our par- 
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ticular community where we live. Many of us 
hardly know our next door neighbor. Yet Christ 
died for him as well as for us. Perhaps the Lord 
is counting on us to bring our neighbors the word 
of life. If we neglect to do it, maybe no one else 
will tell him and consequently he will go into 
eternity as lost, without God and without hope. 

Besides our next door neighbor, think of the 
many in our city, town or community who are 
still lost, and if Christ should come today, they would 
go into an endless eternity without hope. Permit 
me to introduce you to a few such homes. ‘The 
first is a home of wealth where the father holds a 
prominent position in the community. The mother 
is busy in her clubs and teas. The children are all 
of school age. The latter have grown away from 
the parents and are eagerly seeking the fellowship 
of the street crowd. The only time the family is 
together is at the evening meal. Even then there is 
a hurrying for each particular member of the family 
on the score that the evening has some appointment 
waiting. Because the parents have their names in 
a church book, they will keep up their standing by 
sending their monthly contribution but seldom with 
their presence. 

The children were once in Sunday school, but 
now that they have grown older they are at liberty 
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to decide for themselves if they want to go. Natur- 
ally, the attractions of the world are the more 
alluring to the sensual, and thus we find the entire 
family seeking their pleasures at the watering 
places of the world. What can be done for a family 


Lumber Camp in Michigan 


like that, which seemingly has everything that this 
world can offer? They are satisfied; so much so 
that they do not want to be disturbed. What can 
be done? Have we even tried? We might mention 
another family just in contrast. A wage earner with 
his large family, barely able to make ends meet. 
They live in a rented house, far too small to room 
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the entire family comfortably. As for the meals, 
the diet is far from a balanced one. They too need 
to hear of the Savior of men; of the home in glory 
with room for all the redeemed, yes, of the heavenly 
table with “enough and to spare.”’ 

We extend our visits just a little farther than 
our own neighborhood, and visit a home on the 
outskirts of the town. A family lives there in a 
ramshackle house because they cannot afford to pay 
the high rents of the city. You ask the reason why, 
and we learn that the father has been dead for 
several years. A mother was left with a family of 
eight children, the oldest fifteen and the youngest a 
set of twins only five years of age. How they ap- 
preciate a visit from someone. So often they have 
felt that no one cared. Here might be a real oppor- 
tunity for soul winning. 

Still we wish to go a little farther. The next 
stop we make is at an Indian home some miles 
away. Here we find only the barest vestige of fur- 
niture. The father sits whittling on a stick, the 
mother and children are standing in another room, 
rather bashful, but listening intently to what the 
missionary has to say. What a privilege is ours. 
What fields waving their precious grain before our 
very eyes. 
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‘THE WORKER. Now just a word as regards the 
worker. We are so prone to think of home missions 
as a work of the pastor or home missionary. Christ’s 
parting command proves it to be different. ‘‘Go ye, 
into all the world,” he said. God’s age-long question 


Parish Bus at Silverhill, Alabama 


still comes ringing in our ears, ‘Where is thy bro- 
ther?’’ We are responsible for these many homes 
where Christ is not known. Paul tells the Galatians 
that we must bear one another’s burdens (Gal. 6:2). 
He tells the Romans (14:7) that none of us liveth 
to himself. He speaks likewise, in another place, 
that we are debtors both to the Greeks and the bar- 
barians. Hence the challenge to labor comes to each 
of us, big and small, young and old. 
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THE RESULTS. How true the precious word, 
“in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.’” We 
have to make many a visit to our neighbors. We 
may seemingly give our testimony for dull ears, 
yes, many a prayer may be sent heavenward in 
reminding the heavenly Father of these many lost 
ones, but to so little avail. Yet we praise God that 
it does work. God helps in many ways to open 
the way to hearts of men and women. Sometimes 
he permits sickness and tears to become the flood- 
gates for victory. I am thinking of just such a 
home right now. It was only a small log house. 
In it lived an aged widower. In conversation with 
him I soon learned that he was not saved. He was 
a sick man both in body and soul. But I thank God 
his case was not hopeless. As soon as I began to 
speak to him about God, his eyes grew dim with 
tears. Yes, he knew the way, but like so many 
others, he had failed to heed the call. of God. I 
told him about a Savior’s love, how he was willing 
to go all the way to Calvary for even him. I told 
him how Christ saved the thief on the cross even in 
the eleventh hour, that Christ was willing to receive 
even him though he had neglected so many pleadings. 
I paused for a moment and then sang a verse or 
two of that old Swedish song, ““Men varfore grata 
jag har ju en van.’ When I was through and ready 
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to bid him farewell, I asked him if he would like 
to have me pray for him. He said “‘yes.’’ I asked 
him,too,if he would like to have me pray that God 
should save him, and again he responded most 
heartily, ‘““Yes, do that.’’ You my dear reader who 


Mission Chapel in Michigan 


have had a meeting with God can well add the rest 
of the picture. What can be more precious results 
than a penitent at the mercy seat crying out for 
forgiveness and pardon. ‘Then to hear the words 
of thanksgiving and praise for newfound assurance. 

It seems to me that the results ultimately are 
threefold, as we note this challenge. To the new 
convert there is joy and gladness, which was so 
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sorely missing before. To the bringer of these good 
tidings there is a joyous satisfaction that God is 
able to work wonders in the lives of lost men and 
women. Io God the Father and his angels there is 
joy over one sinner that repented. Truly the song 
writer has caught just a little picture of this mighty 
challenge when in the chorus he speaks of ‘‘Perish- 
ing, perishing. —Thronging our pathway, hearts break 
with burdens too heavy to bear. Jesus would save, 
but there’s no one to tell them. No one to lift 
them from sin and despair.” 

May God give us grace to meet this challenge 
ere the eternal night cometh when time of labor 
shall be no more. 


Our Chistian ‘Faith 
IN THE AFFAIRS OF MEN 


“Well, class, it’s up to you as to what kind of 
a year we'll have.” 

Thus I heard myself speaking to a class of high 
school students on the first 
day of the school year. It 
sounded rather logical; so each 
class that day was greeted with 
Pow elise Soup LOL Vou: seta: 
It was not long before the 
realization came as to what 


classes would be like if it were 


up to them—normal adoles- 

Anna T. Fellroth cent boys and girls. How could 
their idea of a good class session be changed? I took 
it to the Lord in prayer. ‘‘Lord, they don’t seem to 
care at all. Make them realize what they ought to 
do. Make them attentive, studious, and quiet.” 
Those were not the exact words, but they represent 
the spirit of that prayer. But God didn’t answer 
—then. 

Through the struggle of the next weeks came a 
sudden conviction: It’s not up to them. It’s up to 
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you! What do you think the school board hired 
you for? With this heavy realization the tone of 
prayer was changed. The daily emphasis shifted 


, 


from ‘‘them’”’ to “‘me.’’ It became, “Lord, make 
me a good teacher. I want to help the boys and 
girls.”’ “Teaching took on a new meaning. It had 
become a great responsibility. By degrees the class- 
room took on a new atmosphere. The teacher had 
identified herself with the class. How mercifully God 
leads us in the various stages of growth! 

Some years later there were new growing pains. 
“Lord, give me power!’’ ‘There was no response. 
“T’ve asked you so often to fill me with thy Spirit!”’ 
A resentful darkness enveloped me. “‘You’ve prom- 
ised it in your Word to those who ask. Oh, give it 
to me now, just now.” Infinite silence reigned. 

“Lord, is there something wrong with me?” 
There was a stirring within. ‘“‘Oh, search me and try 
me. Show me what it is.’’ Then the bands about my 
heart seemed to loosen. It seemed that God said, 
“Child, power has been yours all the time. I would 
not deny any good gift. But how can I give you 
more when you're not using what you have? Look!”’ 
Before my mind’s eye passed boys and girls, young 
men and young women, people of all ages. “Those 
are your lost opportunities.’’ The probing went on 
and the awful truth of it grew. 
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But the Lord is good and his mercy endureth 
forever. Out of the experience grew a new emphasis: 
can t; but: God yon-.cans\ ~Instead-of .“fLet*> me 
do something for thee,’’ it became, ‘“‘Do thou work 
in me; and if it please thee, work thou through me.” 

‘Thus, in answer to prayer, teaching has grown 
from the struggle of “‘It’s up to you,” to the burden 
of “It’s up to me,’ and to the blessed peace of 
“Only thou, Father, can do it. Teach thou through 
me.’ Each day is a marvelous answer to prayer as 
God undertakes that we ‘‘may grow up unto him 
Bee evens GC btiste 

Anna T. Fellroth, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ae re 
“Evening and morning and at noon will I pray 
and cry aloud and he shall hear my voice.’ 

Ever since childhood days, 
or as far back as I can remem- 
ber, I have had this simple 
faith and trust in God. I can 
truly say that every blessing 
that I can bring to mind has 
been a direct answer to prayer. 
Although I know that I have 
erred and have proven myself 

Harold Lindahl unfaithful time and again, I 
have always found that God is faithful. 


. 
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In the business world it does seem to me that as 
Christians we are tried and tempted perhaps more 
than when employed by others. But, even though 
I have been up against many difficult problems, [ 
have made it a point to take them to God in prayer, 
and invariably I have been happy at the outcome, 
and I am ready to challenge the man who says that 
you cannot be a Christian and be a business man. 


Jesus said, “If ye abide in me, and my words 
abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it 
shall be done unto you.” 


One of the most outstanding answers to my 
prayers concerns the Lord’s work in our own Upper 
Michigan district. For a good many years we prayed 
very definitely that God would give us a full-time 
worker on this extensive field where so many places 
had remained untouched by the gospel. Definitely, 
God has answered these prayers. “The missionary 
is on the job, and God is using him beyond our 
fondest expectations to open up new territory, and 
continuously reach and win lost souls for Christ. 
We have received more than we asked, for other 
workers have been added, and God is not only 
blessing us in the spiritual way, but he is providing 
the finances as well. I am confident that he who 
brought about the beginning of this work will con- 
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tinue to bless it, so that none of us need to worry 
about it. 

Let us, however, be much concerned about our 
own constant need of remaining humble, yielded and 
willing to carry on in that which we know he 
would have us attend to, 

When we recognize a need, shall we not accept 
that as a direct call from God to us; then pray and 
do something about it. Obstacles, needed workers, 
and finances are as nothing to him, who is looking 
for the yielded heart. 

“Pray without ceasing (I Thess. 5:17). 

Harold Lindahl, Iron River, Mich. 
atthe 

God will become more real if we can perceive 
that he is involved in all that we do and in all our 
inner satisfactions. This is true in regard to successes 
as well as in the disappoint- 
ments which may come with 
the cruel beatings, which life 
can also give. Our faith in God 
has a more secure basis as we 
become aware and appreciate his 
contacts in our everyday experi- 
ences. 


We rely much on actual 


Clifford Swenson 


experiences which cause us to 
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be aware that he is our God for every day. A little 
experience, which can be duplicated and also exceeded 
by you, may serve better to explain what I mean. 

‘Two years ago last June, our family arose early 
for a long hike in the grandeur of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. [Travel along an ascending rocky footpath 
was tiring since we had to carry our little three- | 
year old daughter. 

In addition to spring in the lower altitude of 
our home state, we were touched anew by another 
spring which came later in this “high country.” 
We passed a placid little lake where golden water 
lilies bloomed on floating leaf pads. The warm sun 
coaxed trickles from patches of snow, and _ these 
trickles of water became furious streams tearing away 
at rocks in their path. Grassy meadows bore gay 
flowers, and birds sang charming tunes. As you 
already know, God has made a marvelous world, 
and I cannot tell you the full meaning of this, 
but by his grace we may experience it. 

Later we came to a lake by a forest of tall pines, 
and the deer and her fawn grazed unafraid on the 
shore. White, fluffy clouds floated over a snowy 
peak of the Continental Divide at the far end of 
the secluded lake. After discussing the advisability 
of going farther we continued to the last lake at 
the end of this trail. 
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Presently we stood on the shore of the last 
lake at the end of our trail, and God spoke to us 
in the tender touch of tinted bloom and sky, and 
in the mighty power of awesome boulders and snow- 
spattered peaks. Our attention was suddenly at- 
tracted by a faint but agitated human voice coming 
from a boulder above. A man with his back toward 
us was dangerously clinging to the boulder while 
his feet were fastened on a mere crack or crevice. He 
was tired, and below him was a rock-filled gulch. 
Only by God's grace and not by human power 
could the plainsman from Kansas, almost lacking 
in this type of work, ascend the boulder to a ledge 
opposite the man and help him. From the ledge 
beside the man the descent was not so difficult. 

The man was a Swiss, experienced in mountain 
climbing in the Alps. He had attempted too much 
without proper equipment and a partner. He had 
come on a visit from New York where he was an 
official in a book publishing company after he had 
left Europe just prior to the war. He thanked us 
profusely, and departed down the mountain trail. 

As [ sit in my home and think, and write, and 
look at the kodak picture which my wife took of 
us on the way down from the boulder, I prefer to 
attribute to God the planning and outcome of this 
homely narrative. If we permit God he will be akin 
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to all we have, to all we are, and to all that we ex- 
pect to become. He wishes to be our God in every 
way and for every day. We shall never be able 
during our very brief stay on earth to fully explore 
the possibilities of being co-laborers with God and 
related to his plans for us. 

I have become increasingly aware in days of 
failure as well as success that God has been kind, 
and that he has respected my personality by allowing 
me to make choices. He has accorded me a small 
and humble share in his plans for time and eternity, 
and I wish to acknowledge him for this. 

Friend, from out of your own treasured yester- 
years you may think of countless experiences where 
God and his forces touched earth and you, and 
brought about recovery from misfortunes, incentives 
to escape uninteresting or even useless living, over- 
coming of personal faults, and inspiration to faith- 
fulness in tasks which at the moment seemed trivial. 


Clifford Swenson, Lindsborg, Kansas 


——()—— 


As a Christian layman I have experienced mani- 
fold evidences of God’s wonderful guidance and help 
when faith and duty have been tested to the limit. 
Being engaged in the mercantile business in a city 
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in central Kansas for nearly a 
quarter of a century, I had 
many opportunities for service 
in my church and in the schools, 
and against my desire I was 
elected mayor of the city, which 
proved to be the most difficult 
of all my duties. With fear 
and trembling, but trusting in 


C. P. Peterson God, I took the oath of office. 
My first duty was to appoint a chief of police favor- 


ing law enforcement in a city noted for its unfriendly 
attitude toward the prohibition law that for many 
years had been a blessing to the citizens of the state. 

It did not take long until the appointed officer 
had the opportunity to prove his ability. On a 
Sunday afternoon he arrested over two dozen men 
engaged in drinking and gambling. Some of the 
offenders were wealthy and influential men in the 
city, and a majority of them were customers of the 
newly elected mayor! On Monday morning all the 
offenders of the law appeared in court, pleaded guilty, 
and paid their fine. I had many official callers in the 
mayor's Office during the day, who requested that I 
discharge the chief of police. This request could not, 
of course, be granted, as he had only performed his 
duty. The climax came in the evening when I was 
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called to the office of one of the manufacturing plants - 
in the city to meet with a delegation of men whose 
purpose it was to persuade me to let up in my effort 
of law enforcement. I was threatened with bodily 
harm, ruination of my business, etc., if I did not 
yield to their demand. 

My answer to the delegation was that I could 
not be bought, nor frightened, and while I did 
love my life, and valued my business, I stated that 
I would by the grace of God stand true to my oath 
of office, even if I should be called upon to give 
the sacrifice that they demanded. 

The governor of the state, the Christian gentle- 
man W. R. Stubbs, had somehow learned of the 
incident, and sent me a very fine letter of congratu- 
lation, and gave me the assurance that if any assist- 
ance would be needed to enforce the law, all I had 
to do would be to make it known to him. However, 
we got along without outside help. The result of 
our attack on the illegal liquor traffic proved bene- 
ficial to the community. 


C. P. Peterson, Patterson, Calif. 


Pastors Ordained in 1944 


The Evangelical Mission Cove- 
nant Church ordained seventeen 
pastors in 1944. We introduce 


them on the following pages: 


Emory E. Lindgren 

Born: -April: 4,- 1915," in 
Paton, lowa. Is now 
serving as .missionary at 
the Covenant station at 
White Mountain, Alaska. 


Herman W. Anderson 
Born September 15, 1909, 


in Dassel, Minnesota. Is 
pastor of Evangelical Mis- 


sion church in Odebolt, 
Iowa. 
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Carl Philip Anderson 


Born January 25, 1917, 
in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Was pastor of Immanuel 
Congregational church, 
Staten Island, New York, 
until September this year. 
Is now teaching Bible in 
the academy at North Park 
college. 
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David Elmer Bergstrom 

Born August 18, 1915, in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Is 
pastor of Covenant church 
in Miami, Florida. 


Irving F. Carlson 
Born June 8, 1913, in 
Chicago, Illinois. Is pastor 
of Bethlehem Covenant 
church at Stephenson, 
Michigan. 
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Carl Henry Bolin 

Born May 14, 1911, in 
Bradford, Pennsylvania. Is 
pastor of Mission Coven- 
ant church in Bellingham, 
Washington. 


J. Irving Erickson 

Born July 19, 1914, in 
Stambaugh, Michigan. Is 
pastor of Covenant church 


at Wiley Heights, Yakima, 


Washington. 


OUR 


H. A. Gustafson 


Born March 3, 1894, in 
Porter, Minnesota. Is pas- 
tor of Covenant church in 
Charles City, Iowa. 


Lugene V. Lundberg 
Born September 2, 1913, 
in Des Moines, Iowa. -Is 
pastor of Bethlehem Con- 
gregational church in New 
York City, New York. 
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Cecil Wilbur Johnson 
Born April, 2), .19le; sin 
Otisco, Minnesota. Is pas- 
tor of Northlake Village 
Covenant church, Melrose 
Park, Illinois. 


Russeli Henry Moline 
Born January 8, 1911, in 
Tacoma, Washington. Is 
pastor of Covenant church 
in Patterson, California. 


ELEY 
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Wesley Walter Nelson 
Born December 1, 1910, 
in Albert City, Iowa. Is 
pastor of Covenant church 
in Tacoma, Washington. 


Paul Walired Peterson 


Born February 23, 1913, 
in St. Paul, Minnesota. Is 
pastor of Hillside Congre- 
gational church in Nauga- 
tuck, Connecticut. 
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Rodney Johnson North 

Born September 15, 1912, 
in Tacoma, Washington. Is 
pastor of Covenant Con- 
gregational church in Low- 
ell, Massachusetts. 


Leonard A. Quarnstrom 
Born-s)iime le 1912 es in 
Everett, Massachusetts. Is 
pastor of Covenant churches 
in Norquay and Hyas, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 
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Clarence E. Satterblom 

Born December 17, 1908, 
in Chicago, Illinois. Is pas- 
tor of Mission Covenant 
church in Bessemer, Penn- 
sylvania. 


George H. Schermer 


Born July 3, 1916, in 
Crookston, Minnesota. Is 
pastor of Maywood Mis- 
sion church in Foley, 
Minnesota. 


bat 
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Silent Night! Holy Night! 


It was Christmas Eve in the year 1818 when Joseph Mohr 
was taking a little stroll. As he walked along enjoying the moon- 
light and the quiet of the evening, some lines came to his mind: 


“Silent night! Holy night! 

All is calm; all is bright. 

Round yon Virgin mother and Child! 
Holy Infant, so tender and mild, 
Sleep in heavenly peace, 

Sleep in heavenly peace.” 


That very evening he stopped in to see his musical friend 
Franz Gruber, who immediately suggested a musical setting. A 
few hours later the song was sung as a duet in the Church of St. 
Nicholas in Oberndorf. Joseph Mohr, who had a fine voice, 
sang it with Gruber, who had a bass voice. It made a deep 
impression. 

“Silent night! Holy night! 
Shepherds quake at the sight, 
Glorious stream from heaven afar; 
Heavenly hosts sing, Hallelujah! 
Christ the Savior ts born! 

Christ the Savior ts born.” 


It seemed destined to become a universal Christmas hymn, 
though Gruber himself never published it. The music spread 
from town to town in Germany and then to other lands. Today 
there is scarcely a land on the globe where it is not sung. Mis- 
sionaries have carried it out to China, Africa and the far north. 


“Silent night! Holy night! 
Son of God, love’s pure light, 
Radiant beams from thy holy face, 
With the dawn of redeeming grace, 
Jesus, Lord, at thy birth, 
Jesus, Lord, at thy birth.’’ 
—Selected 


IN MEMORIAM 


“Thanks to God that such have been 


Ly 


Though they are here no more.” 


Jere Aa ELSON 


The Rev. J. A. Axelson died 
December 28, 1943, in Chicago. 
He was born in Jénképing, Swe- 
den, October 11, 1857, and came 
to America in 1875. In. 1891 
he was graduated by the Chicago 
Theological seminary and served 
as pastor of the Englewood Cov- 
enant church in Chicago .from 
1890 to 1897, when he moved 
to Fitchburg, Massachusetts. In 1899 he became 
pastor of the. Bethesda church in New York City, 
and in 1905 he came to Fremont, Iowa. During 


the years 1910-1911 he was supply pastor in vari- 
ous churches until he moved out on his farm near 


Red Oak, Iowa. 
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ERIK BROLUND 


Erik Brolund, preacher and 
writer, died June 22, 1944, at 
the age of 79. He was born in 
Sweden, May 17, 1865, and ar- 
rived in the U.S.A. in 1889. He 
served Free churches until 1900 
when he became pastor of the 


Lake Jennie church in Minnesota. 
In 1910 he moved to Marinette, Wis., as pastor 
of our congregation, and in 1914 he became pastor 
of the congregation in Stillman Valley, Ill. During 
the years 1919-1927 he was associate editor of the 
Swedish language paper Misstons-Vdnnen. Since 
then he had traveled and written for that publi- 
cation. 

; 
CONSTANTINE OLSON 


Pastor Constantine Olson, a 
charter member of the Evangel- 
ical Mission Covenant church, 
‘died November 8, 1943. 

He was born in Varmland, 
Sweden, August 29, 1857. Dur- 
ing his long ministry he served 
the Bethany church, Chicago 
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(1886-1888), Parkside, Chicago (1888-1890), 
Grand Rapids, Michigan (1890-1893), Lakeview, 
Chicago (1893-1901), Zion, Jamestown, New 
York (1901-1907), Bethany, Minneapolis (1907- 
1915), and during the years 1915-1928 he was 
superintendent of the Northwestern Missionary as- 


sociation, when he retired. 


7 


A. T. FRYKMAN 
Atta Rees ed 


Frykman was born in 
Sunne, Varmland, Swe- 
den, August 8, 1875, 
arriving with his pa- 
rents to Chicago in 
1888. He was educated 
at North Park college, 
and upon graduation he 
served as pastor of the 
church in Helena, Mon- 
tana, and in 1901-1904 
he was president of 


Northwestern college in 
Minneapolis. In 1905-1907 he was pastor of the 
congregation in Superior, Wisconsin, and in 1906 
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he became pastor of First Covenant church in James- 
town, New York, where he remained until 1919. 
The years 1922 to 1934 he was pastor of the First 
Covenant church in Rockford, Illinois. In 1934 
he assumed the duties as director of evangelism in 
the Covenant, an office which he held until his 
death. He died in Rockford on November 7, 1943. 


“ 
JOHN E. MELIN 


Pastor John E. Melin was 
born in Gothenburg, Sweden, July 
21, 1883. He arrived in the U.S. 
in 1899 and joined the Free church 
in Rockford, Illinois. In 1905 he 
was graduated by the Swedish 
Bible institute in Chicago and be- 
came pastor of the congregation at 
Homestead, South Dakota, where he remained until 
1922 when he moved to Wheaton, Minnesota. His 
pastorate there was brief, lasting only one year when 
he became pastor of the Moreland Covenant church 
in Chicago in 1923, remaining there until 1929. 
The following two years he was a home missionary 
in Cloquet, Minnesota, and in 1931 he became pas- 
tor of our church in Blue Island, Illinois. In 1935 
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he moved to Kewanee, Illinois, serving the First 
Covenant church until 1939 when he accepted a 
call to the new congregation at Portage Park, Chi- 
cago. 

He was married in 1908 to Miss Hazel Edgar of 
Rockford, Illinois, and their union was blessed with 
four children. 


7 
Cc.» J. WIDEBERG 


The Rev. C. J. Wideberg 
died in Turlock, California, 
December 23, 1943, at the 
age of 78. He was born in 
Sweden in 1865, and came 
to the United States in 1889, 
settling in Chicago where: he 
became a member of the old 
Northside church. In 1895 
he married Hulda Lund in 
Elmyra, N.Y., and six children were born to them. 


He attended the Chicago Theological seminary and 
was graduated in 1895, serving as pastor in Arnat, 
Pennsylvania, until 1899, in DuBois, Pennsylvania, 
until 1902, and later in Brantford, Kansas. In 
1907 they settled in Turlock, California. 
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N. O. OLSON 


The Rev. N. O. Olson died 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, Nov- 
ember 13, at the age of 78. He 
was born in Sweden on Septem- 
ber 15, 1865. In 1894 he was 
ordained as pastor in the Cov- 
enant after having completed his 


theological studies at Chicago 
Theological seminary. He served the following 
churches: Lake City, Minnesota; Crompton, Rhode 
Island; Star Prairie, Wisconsin; Stillwater, Minne- 
sota; and Lund, Wisconsin. In 1931 he retired 


from the active ministry. 


T 
OSCAR F. JOHNSON 


Pastor Oscar F. Johnson, of 
Port Allegany, Pennsylvania, died 
July 16, 1944. He was born in” 
Sweden, December 6, 1885, and 
arrived in America in 1904, lo- 
cating in Hartford, Connecticut, 
where he became a member of 
the Zion Covenant church. He 
was educated for the ministry at Gordon College 
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of Theology in Boston, and Chicago Theological 
seminary. 

During his ministry he served the following 
congregations: Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Garfield Cen- 
ter, Kansas; Spencer Brook, Minnesota; Washington 
Depot, Connecticut; Pigeon Cove, Massachusetts; 
Stamford, Connecticut; Beverly, Massachusetts; and 
Port Allegany, Pennsylvania, where he began his 
ministry last April. 


1: 


OLOF OHLSON 


The Rev. Olof Ohlson 
died in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, on August 25, 
1943. He was born in Swe- 
den in 1869, being 74 years 
old. He was educated at 
Chicago Theological seminary 
where he graduated in 1894. 


He served the churches in 


Escanaba, Michigan; New Richmond and Glenwood, 
Wisconsin; Bridgeport and Naugatuck, Connecticut; 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island; Pembroke, Massachusetts; 
and Manchester, New Hampshire. 
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L. B. CHALLMAN 
The Rev. L. B. Challman was 


born in Sweden on Febrary 10, 
1865.. Upon his arrival in Amer- 
ica he began to preach and served 
the churches at Laramie, Wyo- 
ming, Haxtun, Colorado, Svea 
Dahl, Nebraska, Frank Lake, Min- 
nesota, and La Bolt, South Da- 
kota. In 1927 he retired and 
settled in Cokato, Minnesota, but 
later became a resident of the Ebenezer home in 
Buffalo, Minnesota, where he died December 24, 
1943. 


7 
NILS NILSSON 


The Rev. Nils Nilsson, 
the oldest Covenant pastor at 
the time of his departure, 
died in Avon, Massachusetts, 
on March . 6, 1944, “at the 
age of 88. 

He was born in Arvika, 
Sweden, September 20, 1855. 
He began his ministry in East 
Greenwich, Rhode Island, in 
1883, serving in succession 
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the Covenant churches in Troy, New York; Proc- 
tor, Vermont; Springfield, Massachusetts; South 
Chicago, Illinois; Youngstown, Ohio; and Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

From 1912, when he retired from the active 
ministry, he supplied in churches until old age com- 
pelled him to be inactive. 
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America Prays 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


O God of all our fruitful years, 
And of the years to be, 

In this our day of need and hope 
We bring our vows to thee. 


Though earth ts bound with warlike bonds, 
Our hope ts still in thee, 

Who led our sires across the deep 
To find full liberty. 


To their fair viston keep us true 
Amid a world of sin; 
Enlarge our purposes and dreams 

To bring thy kingdom in. 


Renew in us good will to men, 
Transform our selfish creeds, 

That we may pray, ““Thy kingdom come,” 
In eloquence of deeds. 


Thou Ged of all humanity, 
In every realm of earth 
Breathe thou thy spirit over men 
And bring thy day to birth. 
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